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Statement by A. Graham Down 



Late in 1984 the Council lor Basic Education undertook 
a survey o! Mate policies on ihe alignment of leathers iniu 
classroom subjects lor which ihcv are noi official W qualified 
by education, professional training, and certification. Our 
vuriuMtv about this practice was aroused b> press .stories of 
.state and local efforts to alleviate .spot" .shortage?* of 
teachers, that is, shortages in particular locales, .subjects. 01 
grades. Such stories tend to dwell on mechanisms of supplv 
and demand rather than on the disturbing implication* for 
the quality of teaching and learning. 

As you will see for vourself in the course of reading this 
report. Virginia Robinson, research director of this project, 
turns oxer rocks in a mueh-negleeted garden. What comes 
to the eye is certainly not pretty, nor is it especially surpris- 
ing. Except in very feu states, teachers are routinely asked 
to perform instructional assignments for which they are osten- 
sibly not qualified, The implications for morale, profes- 
sionalism, pedagogy, subject knowledge, and student learn- 
ing are dire, to say the least. 

Moreover, this widespread practice is largely un- 
documented; states do not know the numbers of 
mKassignments. it is not exaggeration to infer that what some 
educators call "out-of-field" leaching is out of control. 



Ironically, there is a danger that new state mandates in 
tended to strengthen student achievement in basic academic 
.subjects a goal of the Council for Basic Education will 
instead lead to even more reliance on education's back door 
lo the Jassroom. The spectre of teacher shortages must not 
be used as an excuse for an easy, but faulty solution, increas 
cd misassignment of teachers in subjects for which they lack 
appropriate qualifications. 

CBE urges through public discussion of this issue and 
prompt action by state and local authorities to put only 
qualified teachers in America's classrooms. 

A. Graham Down 
Executive Director 
Council for Basic Education 
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Statement by Albert Shanker 



The assignment of teachers U> teach subjects they have not 
been certified in is a betrayal of the meaning of education. 
The message it sends is that bureaucratic convenience takes 
precedence over academic standard:* and that the school \ 
custodial role is more important than its intellectual mission. 
That is not a statement the American Federatior. of Teachers 
wants to support, nor should it be endorsed by anyone who 
values clucation. 

The practice of assigning teachers to teach out of field is 
not new. James Bryant Conunt wrote about it in 1963, and 
others have raised the issue in the ensuing year*. Still, the 
misassignment of teachers has persisted and gjnc largely un 
noticed and unremarked Even during this recent wave of 
education reform, the issue received scant attention, as if 
there were no logical or ethical connection between deman- 
ding that teachers meet high standards and assigning them 
to teach the subjects for which they have been academical!) 
prepared, 

Thanks, however, to the research and diligence ot Virginia 
Robinson, education's "dim little secret" is out There are 
no culprits in this story. Indeed, the dirtiest aspect of the 
practice of misassigning teachers is that in most states it is 
complete!} legal, Armed on the one hand with often elaborate 
licensing and certification requirements to assure instructional 
competence, including in subjivt matter, states op. the other 
hand routine!} empower local school administrators to bypass 
these requirements. It is a cynical practice. 



If the education community is to continue to stand before 
the public— and itself— professing a belief in high academic 
standards, examinations, the integrity of subject matter, in 
professionalism, then we ought also to deplore this miscar- 
riage of education and press for an end to out-of-hcense 
teaching. It is the AFTs hope that the publication of this 
report will arouse the attention of the public and policymakers 
to this issue. The next step will be to review state laws and 
regulations, local practices, and union contracts for their roles 
in fostering the misassignment of teachers. 

Unlike so many problems, the misassignment of teachers 
i.i neither complex nor intractable. We hope, then, that this 
will be the last time it is necessary to issue a report on a 
problem that shames us all, 

Albert Shanker 
President 

American Federation of Teachers 
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AH states require that public school teachers be ccrufied 
or licensed to leach. Certification is usually based on a 
(cachet s completion ot appropriate college courses, it is 
commonly cited a» an assurance that leacheis arc competent 
and adequately trained for their da v> room assignment. 

ldcaUv. they ail are. What happens tn practice wan be quae 
different. According to a survey conducted by the Council 
tor Basic Education and published in collaboration with the 
American Federation ot Teachers, the misassignment of 
teachers constitutes »» scandal tn the making tot itu entire 
profession. 

Misassignmcnts *<ccui because man* Mates giant local 
schooi administrators author iu io assign ccrtilicd (cachets 
oulMih their fields ol academic preparation uudet certain cit 
cumstanccs. and even specify that limited amounts of out 
ot field teaching need not be reported as such. 

Individuals originally certified in English ma* be assail 
ed to teach science, a vocational education instructor may 
teach a social studies class. 

SalummJt . thousands oj umiu rs stand ht f»tt ihou*utid.\ 
tqn>n dioumnd\ %*) tluldun, t/kj/x<</ *oh ttuMfmlwh 01 
disciplines not their ow n. And these ore not peripheral sub- 
jects hut English and math, history- and science* The conse- 
quences for the nation s students, supposedly being educated 
in these basic subjects, are enormous. 

The tacts behind (his scandal in (he misassigtiuicnt i»l 
teachers were discovered during a sutvey ol all sta(e depart 
uteui> of education to learn what regulations, d an* , control 
out ol tick! leaching, arid what statistics, il an* . (he individual 
states ha«c gadicred U" show ;hc actual numbers ot tea^hcls 
in classes for which the) have no preparation. 

This report outlines (he parameters wnhtn which oui ol 
held (caching iu/j occur in (he slaics. No oik can say precise 
Iv (o what evieni such practice dots *>ecur, although (here 
ate man* indications (ha(, it anything, (he mt>asMLjiiJu.ri( ol 
teachers is nunc common than (he states toniiui pro 
flounce Hie n(s would imply . Only \tfiiton uti u IhH't 
Amuicr. would reveal accurate figures. 

The Absence ol Excellence 

While three quarters of the >tatcs possess an explicit policy 
ot regulation acknowkging (hat out ot held teaching i% 
pedagogiealK unsound, few **r none have reliable im am for 
mtuMUtnii a\ uunhnu mtlun that ohm J.* /io/ia 
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Most slates literally do not know how much out -of field 
teaching goes on. Although states arc legally responsible for 
certifying teachers* and all states maintain files on teachers* 
academic qualifications, and although every state has sonic 
requirement that .schools report teacher assignments at the 
beginning of the year, we were commonly told that the state 
either makes no attempt to cross check these data, or does 
not collate the data statewide. 

Since many states do not know how well teacher 
assignment.* match with teacher preparation, u is hardly sur 
prising that rules or sanctions igainst misassignment are 
run!) enforced. Wic frequent y of routine examinations of 
m funds appears to be fi \e years, on average, and state edma 
uon officials nHuedc that a school t <'/</</ nusassign feathers 
undetected between reviews. 

Even *vhcn misassignmcnts are noted and schools are re 
quired to correct them, penalties for noncompliance remain 
weak, m many states a school may continue in violation if 
it is "willing to take the demerits** on its accreditation. Many 
officials claim diat state aid will be withheld where teachers 
are misassigned. but at the same time most admit that this 
has never happened. 

What !s the Extent of the Problem? 

The effect of misassignment on teachers and the teaching 
profession is speculative. It can be assumed that teachers 
would rather teach a subject they know than one they do not. 
but there is some evidence that teachers do not always know 
what subjects the> a*e officially authorized to teach, and arc 
therefore reluctant to resist misassignmcnts. 

On another level, it seems dear that most parents do not 
know that state laws or regulations permit assignment of 
teachers outside their fields of competence. In this case, in- 
adequacy on the part of an out of field teacher will probably 
be ascribed to personal shortcomings of poor professional 
preparation, only the students may know that the teacher is 
improvising with unfamiliar material. 

Half a do/en states permit out-ot-tield teaching without 
restiictum. while in many others it exists either by loose 
regulation or by the ratification of long precedent. 

Fifteen slates limit misassignment only by a percentage 
ot the school day or a certain number of periods in a teacher's 
schedule 

In Alabama, teachers may spend forty -nine percent of their 
time in areas in which they hold neither endorsements nor 
certificates, 

Up to two classes a day in Maryland may be taught by 
instructors outside their certified areas, 



The state o| Massachusetts specifics that teachers may not 
teach more than 20 percent of their tune out ol (he field o| 
certification, but even this provision in not tightly monitored. 
For every teacher thus employed* the education ol 50 or 60 
children a day is affected. 

More disturbing still are the countless legal exceptions to 
minimal regulation. In emergency situations, as defined by 
local authorities, teachers may be assigned as needed, Pro 
visional certificates 01 vvauers are w icielv available. A/f.w 
Man s tn tin imtton pit nut t.uc/'fii'/i.* i/i *//u Jtum t»r unatlut 
in Mu/nhtrJ Ltrtilhatum. How strictly these exceptions arc 
limited varies widely. 

Oltcn. teachers thus assigned to classe.-. lor which they 
possess little 01 no academu backgiound arc requued only 
tube working toward proper endorsement- Perversely, 
(he mere leaching ol ihe course mav count as fulfilling ihis 
sole provision. Teachers thus become certified in a new field 
while lacking any formal training in it. 

These emergency or provisional routes into the classroom 
also undeimme the reform of teacher education programs. 
NUnad individuals muting m(o the >^kiu by cu cum ten 
ling academic requirements weaken the power o| icachci 
education programs to heirhu'n jhcif own .iamnuus. 

A Dilemma for the Profession 

Several states have made an ellort to measure the e stent 
of oui ol field teaching in their schools. Most striking are 
the figures trom Utah, whi^h issues a general teaching cci 
ti fie ate. though teachers arc iu*t required to teach subjects 
for which thev arc prepared. Because neither schools nor 
teachers are penalized for out of field assignments, the 
figures mav be accurate and surely «re suggestive 82 1 per 
cent of earth science. 28 3 percent of mathematics, and 25 I 
percent ol biology Jasscs wee the "ma|or" assignments 
(that is, classes taught most oltcn) o| teachers lacking ^thcr 
a college major or minor in the subject. 

Each \ ear Virginia publishes a list ol * unendorsed leaching 
assignments/* Because school accreditation is adversely al 
Iccted by impassioned lc ache is, ihe figures must be viewed 
wuh some skepticism. E\en so, the information foi I*JK3 «s4 
is startling K l M percent ol Lngli%h classes and 33.5^ pu 
cent ol earth science classes, lor cvampie were assigned u* 
teachers uncertified in those subjects 

The dilemmas that can lead to teacher misassignment arc 
sometimes acute in small rural schools. These schi*>is wish 
to offer a bri ud curriealunu vet thev lace ihe natural Ijntita 
tionsol a small stall To ollci certain courses those himia 
Hons musi be stretched i»r ignored altogether. Few school 
boards of administrators have introduced a politically un 
popular option, that when qualified tcachcrsarc unavailable, 
affected subjects simply will not be taught 



Yet out of field teaching is not limited to such schools, 
nor is a simply a matter of recent teacher shortages, Although 
science and math teachers are in short supply, the survey 
reveals that many English and humanities classes, for which 
there is no shortage, are conducted by teachers certified in 
other fields. 

In some schools where lav offs or reductions in force arc 
based on .senior it) rather than on staffing needs, distortions 
in scheduling have occurred, forcing misassignment of some 
teachers. Nevertheless, it would be a mistake to single out 
seniority systems as an easy scapegoat for the long 
established practice of misassigning teachers, 

Underlying these circumstances lies a pernicious notion 
on the part of educators and much of the genera! public as 
welL that teachers arc mere facilitators" of learning, that 
ihe> are secondary conduits of information already contain 
ed in textbooks. Once people have been trained as teachers 

in general," this prejudice supposes. the> have the ability 
to teach any subject at alL 

The simple fact is. of course, that most worthwhile 
(caching beyond rudimentary facts and mechanical skills re 
quires a broad perspective arid a critically engaged brand of 
thinking. Teachers learning horn a textbook even while in 
strueting from it are trapped within the borders of the page. 

Only those properly trained in specific fields, as well as 
liberally educated, have the perspective to establish larger 
contexts Kh learning, to step bevond the constraints of a tex- 
tbook and engage students' imaginations. 

Nowhere is this more true than in elementary education. 
\et one other important lact brought to light by the survey 
is ihat. even in those states with a modicum of regulation 
lor out-ol-field teaching at the high school level, few restric- 
tions applv to elementarv or middle schools. Again, the 
assumption is that all teachers can deal successfully with in- 
troductory subjects. Yet as so much research has shown over 
tne last thirty years, the single most important skill in elemen- 
tary education— reading— demands the most consideiable 
training for effective teachers. 

Hie m»»si damaging consequence ol out of field avsigument 
is as negative el feet on the quality ol teaching and the eduea 
lion students receive, A study of teacher assignment in one 
schiK>l district ui Washington State found that these negative 
e fleets are felt most in the core curriculum of the school and 
in lower track classes, where out of field teachers are most 
likely tn be assigned. 

Out o| field assignment of teachers is accepted as a respec 
table i*dminisirativc technique h% school supervisors and 
generally acquiesced in by teachers, Few parents know it 
*s happening, and for students it just is one more inscrutable 
feature ot school life. Its contribution is that it oils the 
machinery of education, making a possible for schools to 
oiler courses, cover classrooms, meet emergencies, and sup 
port activities thai hey would otherwise not be able to 
manage 
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But unless subject matter competence is inconsequential 
to .successful teaching— a proposition embraced by some 
school administrators ("A good teacher can teach 
anything'"! but implicitly denied b> states when they require 
teachers to be certified in the first place -it must be assum 
ed that out of field assignment downgrades the quality of 
instruction. 

On a hopeful note, it should be pointed out that out of 
field assignment has one other important characteristic. It 
may be the only problem currently plaguing education which 
Nvhin'N thcHK">cI%cs voulu correct, alone, quickly, without 
cost, and probably with dramatic effect. simply by declm 
ing to avail themselves of the out-of-field options offered by 
their states, 

A> tor the vldkv, it may be time for legislatures and Mule 
boards to c vaminc laws oi icgulations that not only pernui 
out of field teaching but classify a officially as in field."" 
an Alice in Wonderland dew^c that simultaneously *.n 
courages and uisguis*.s nii>assignment of teachers. 

The findings of our survey pose a number of questions out 
side ih** ^eojv of ;l\ inquuy Iriai must be answered by respon- 



siblc officials on the local, the state, and the national levels. 
They include: 

• What arc the actual numbers of teachers in schools who 
by choice or by assignment stand before students without 
appropriate education themselves? 

• Is a need for flexibility on the part of school systems (say, 
to cover a low-demand course for which a fully certified 
teacher cannot be found) sufficient to outweigh compliance 
with certification standards? 

• What is likely to be the effect ku increased course re- 
quirements for graduation, or increased cxpcetations of time 
spent on basic academic subjects in elementary schools, on 
certification requirements? 

Further, beyond these questions, the survey offers a 
challenge to educators, policymakers, parents, and other 
eiu/ens to insure that all teachers be properly certified. For 
successful teaching combines academic knowledge a«id 
J ass room skills. Teachers cannot be expected to fulfill their 
tasks simply by staying a chapter or two ahead of their 
sindcnts, nor van then students be expected to learn. 
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The Survey 



The information contained in this survey was collected by 
telephone calls between December 1984 and Fehruan 1985 
to certification and accreditation officials in state education 
agencies and uas subsequent]} verified for accurac) by the 
chief state school officer of each state or a designated official. 
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Alabama 



Alaska 



A Januarv 1984 report prepared foi ihc Male board of 
cdueation by Slaic Superintendent of Education Wayne 
Teague include* a recommendation (hat Teacher* teaching 
out oi field should be identified with all due speed Teacher* 
should either be assigned to teach m their certified field oi 
fulfill all the necessary requirement* for the field which is 
aligned to them. Students have (he right to be taughi by pto 
perl) qualified and appropriately certificated teacher*." 

The report also indicate* thai many teacher* in Alabama 
arc teaching subject* for which they do not hold approved 
certification." 

State regulations currently permit assignment of a tcachci 
tor 49 percent ot the teacher * time to a subject for which 
the teacher doe* not hold an endorsement on the certificate. 
Although the assignment is legal, it is supposed to be reported 
to the state accreditation division in an annual "desk audit** 

led b\ schools, ar„ state officials say the mtsasstgnment 
will be cited as an accreditation demerit to (he school, wuh 
a pctiodot time, usually two years, allowed for correcting it 

Schools arc visited for accreditation in Alabama every 10 
years, it on such a visit a school is found to have a teacher 
kaemftg during any portion of the .school day without 
pi *se>sing an endorsement in the assigned subject*, the 
school is placed on probation and is subject to having its ac 
crcditaiion reminded. The only exception is (hat any certified 
teacher iiiav le* h a min^j portion ot the da) m grades seven 
and eight if the tc.hcr possesses at least 18 semester hours 
in the assigned subject, (State officials estimate (hat 17 pet 
cent of Alabama schools arc no( accredited.* 

Alabama is topical of slates which rclv on (he voluntary 
accreditation process to enforce oui oi field rules. As ino(hei 
state*, it is not clear how strong a deterrent loss ot accredita 
lion is, stale official* say local communities become uiou* 
ed if a high school loses accreditation and therefore cannot 
partiupa'c in inter scholastic athletics. 

Since 198Z. AlaOama has issued a mathematics teaching 

per nut which allows teacher* certificated in another field 
lo >witch voluntarily to teach mathematics in seventh and 
eighth grades, oi general math, consumer math, oi applied 
vocational math at anv grade level, without certification in 
mathematics, provided the teacher has completed six 
semester or nine quarter hours in mathematics beginning with 
college algebra or above, and is enrolled in a program of 
teacher training leading to proper certification in 
mathematics. An initial one-year permit can be reissued up 
to three times for a person w ho completes at least six semester 
or nine quarter hours per Near of math study. (Alabama 
specifies that such teachers are teaching "in-field," Fifty 
eight such math permits were issued between July and 
September 1984 ) 



In Alaska, local school district* have complete control over 
teacher assignments, according to state officials. School 
districts can hire any teacher who is certified in any field 
and use the teacher as they wish. The state department docs 
not attempt to keep track of assignments, though .state of- 
ficials say they arc working on getting such data on their 
computer. The only area in which (he state insists on proper 
endorsement is special education. 

There are 7,600 public school teachers in Alaska. An 
estimated 1,900 of them are teaching in "bush area" schools, 
often one-room school houses, and state officials estimate 
that 100 percent of these teachers must be assumed to teach 
out of their fields of certification for a major part of the school 
day\ 

Arizona 

The stale education office in Arizona keeps no records on 
out of field leaching, there arc no provisions conecrning such 
teaching in state law or regulations. The state's General Ccr 
ufieation Provisions read. "Secondary school teaching field 
or subject assignments arc the responsibility of the employ 
ing district board in accordance with current North Central 
Association of Colleges and Schools guidelines.** 

Arizona is one of a number of states in which education 
official* cited the regional associations as standard keeper* 
tor teacher alignment. However, the 1983 85 "Policies and 
Standards for the Accreditation of Secondary Schools" * 
published by the North Central Association do not mention 
the possibility of out of field assignment, saying only that 
teacher* must have a certain number of hours of academic 
preparation ' in order to qualify for teaching assignments in 
their specific field**" or may qualify to teach a subject "by 
passing a proficiency examination.'* 

Membership in the six reg'jnal accrediting associations 
such as the North Central Association is voluntary for schools 
and is based in part on self evaluation. Schools pay an an 
nual membership fee in return for benefits which according 
lu the North Central Association include 1 general public 
recognition of the quality of a school's program.** 
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Arkansas 

In Arkansas. Male regulations provide trial all teachers shall 
(each in their certified fields. However . in what slate officials 
call a minor dev wiion from that rule, teachers may teach 
in unendorsed areas fur one period per day without causing 
the school tn receive an advisement on its accreditation 
report. Though the state research and statistics division does 
not keep records on out of field teaching, a state department 
official said the agency believes minor deviations occui 
rather infrequently and schools onlv use (hem *hen thev have 
to." 

Ever) public >chool in Arkansas is accredited by the state. 
Annual reports showing the subjeets taught b> eaeh teacher 
are prepared by the districts and filed with the state educa 
tion agency, which checks them against certification records. 
Any teachers who are teaching two or more classes out ol 
field are listed on their school's accreditation report, 

It five or more instances of out of field teaching are 
reported, the school is warned and must then show progress 
toward removing its deficiencies, Failure to do so can result 
in loss ot accreditation. A .school which loses iu accredtia 
(ion can still draw state funds, but under a law enacted in 
1979, any school which lads to meet the state s A ac 
creditatnm rating within two > ears of notification ol a defi 
eicney will be dissolved or annexed by another accredited 
school. During 1979, 12 or 13 schools were consolidated, 
according to a state official. As of January 1985. all schools 
in Arkansas held an A " rating. However, new. suffer ac 
crcditation standards cnaucd m 1983 arc expected to Lad 
to further annexations, 

California 

In California, a teacher certificated in one aiea may be 
assigned to icaJi a subject tor which he is not certificated 
if the teacher has nine upper-level (junior or senior year) or 
18 total college hours in the second field. This decision i% 
made at the local level and need not be reported to the state 
the teacher must consent to the placement. 

In order to assign a teacher to a subject tor w hich he di»cs 
nui have nine upper level or 18 total course hours, however, 
the school district is supposed to request from the state a 
"limited emergency teaching credential"" good for one year 
and renewable for two additional years if the teacher com- 
pletes six semester hours of work a year toward appropriate 
certification, The district must submit a signed statement of 
its need to make the out-of-ficld assignment; an example 
might be the need to cover a "left-over course/'' a spokesman 
said. 



In California, which has a system of county as well as local 
superintendents, the county office has the prime responsibility 
for monitoring assignments of teachers. However, according 
to a report prepared in Jul) of 1984 b> the California Com 
mission on Teacher Crcdentialing. the system used to monitor 
assignments is sometimes "inoperative or nonfunctional." 
The breakdown occurs most often between a school district's 
central office and the individual schools. Generally, the Com 
mission said, the district central office accurately records in 
uial assignments, but, in many eases, "The school site ad 
ministrator makes a change in the assignment and fails to 
notify the central office. The central office, in turn, is not 
able to notify the county ofnec. The county office continues 
to issue the monthly pay warrant." 

Although it is not clear whether it curbs out -of field assign 
ment. California require* local superintendents to certify at 
the end of eaeh school year, under penalty of prcjury, that 
assignments have been as reported throughout the year, 

California's Commission on Teacher Crcdentialing has 
engaged for two years in an effort to educate teachers and 
school administrators on the rules surrounding out of field 
assignment in the state, an activity not found elsewhere in 
this survey. The Commission reports there have been more 
inquiries about assignment from teachers and administrators 
during the past year than in the 20 previou.s years. 

Colorado 

Local seho )1 boards in Colorado determine whether 
schools are in compliance with a state accreditation standard 
which requires that all secondary teachers have 20 hours of 
academic credit in any subject they teach. According to a 
state official, the state depends upon the "honor system.'' 
The state department asks the sehool district to tell if its 
teachers have the proper hours to be teaching what they arc 
assigned to teach. If the district says yes. the state depart 
ment accepts that. 

Currently the state accreditation agency is considering a 
new system in which it would randomly sample a few 
teachers m the districts to see if they actually have 20 hours 
of academic preparation in their subjects. According to of 
fiuals. a recent computer check found a few discrepancies 
did exist here and there." and two districts with flagrant 
discrepancies were placed on probation. 
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Connecticut 



Florida 



The practice of assigning teacher.*) outside their area of en 
dorscmcnt has attracted considerable press attention in Con 
nccticut, according to Mate officials and the state education 
agency is currently preparing a report based on a computer 
check of certification against assignments, 

Although .state law requires that no teacher be paid unless 
propcrl) certified, and the state will not contribute nione^ 
for a teacher s salary or benefits during a period of niisassign 
ment, the state has not in the past compiled data on out of 
field assignments. 

Superintendents aic icquircd to state annuall) that thc> arc 
in compliance with the i emulations governing assignments 
and must submit annual compliance reports listing ail teacher* 
and their major, secondary and tcrtiar) assignments. While 
major assignments have been cheeked routinel) for several 
years, secondary and tertiary assignments have not. 
However, under procedures initiated this )ear, till 
assignments aic being checked by comparing the reports sub 
milled b> superintendents with teachers retirement files and 
a master file of endorsements. This will result in a printout 
showing by town which teachers have been misasstgned and 
which teachers' certificates have expired. 

When the certification office receives the list of teachers 
who appear to be misassigned, it will send (he list on to 
district supervisors, who will be asked to investigate. If a 
misassignmcnt is confirmed, the supervisor ma) appl> for 
a Temporary Emergency Permit or a Tempurary Author^a 
tion fur the teacher. If neither of these is possible, the teaehei 
must be given a new assignment or fired. 

A Temporary Authorisation permits the assignment of a 
regular K certified teacher to a minor field in which the 
teacher has at least six hours of credit, for one or two class 
periods a da>. The state has nut in the past compiled data 
on how mam Tcmporar) Authorizations are issued statewide 
but is now generating such a report. 

Delaware 

The state coudu v ts an annual audit to determine if teacher* 
are teaching in the fields for which they are full} certified. 
State officials sa> that in 1983 84. fewer than i percent of 
certified teachers in Delaware were teaching out of field. All 
out of field teachers must hold partial" certificates m 
dicating that the) have a college minor in the out of field 
area, as well as full certification in a related field. 

Officials sa> the) are able to confirm the amount of out 
of field leaching in part because of the small size of the state, 
Delaware has a total of 6,000 teachers. 



Florida does not monitor out of field teaching at the state 
level, but will begin to do so ' when wc get our computer 
program in place next )ear," according to a state agene) 
official, 

So far as state law and regulations arc concerned, there 
appear to be few barriers to out-of field assignment. 

The state board adopts and publishes annuall) a Course 
Code Director) which includes the appropriate certification 
coverages for all subjects, However, the certification iden- 
tified for each course is not mandatory except in the specific 
areas of vocational education, exceptional student education, 
and adult education. Beginning in 1986 87, secondary math 
and Science will become mandatory certification coverages 
for persons assigned to teach these courses. The state audit 
svstem invokes penalties onl) in vocational, exceptional, and 
adult education. 

Under state law, a school board ma) grant approval for 
out of field teaching for one )ear, and ma) continue that per 
mission thereafter if the teacher acquires six semester hours 
of credit a )ear or the equivalent" toward appropriate 
certification, 



Georgia 

According to state officials, 57 percent of mathematics 
classes and 56 of science classes in Georgia are eurrentl) 
taught b) teachers who hold probationary" or ' provi- 
sional" certificates in those fields, The state docs not com- 
pile figures on other subjects. According to Georgia regula- 
tions, a person holding a probationary or provisional cer- 
tificate is considered to be teaching "in-field," 

A probationary certificate allows a teacher who is full) 
certified in one field to teach half-time in another field, pro- 
vided he has at least six semester or 10 quarter hours of 
undergraduate work in the minor-time field, Teachers 
teaching on probationary certificates arc not icquircd to work 
toward full certification in those areas. A "provisional" cer- 
tificate is granted to a person who has completed a standard 
liberal arts program with a major in the teaching field area 
but has not completed professional training. 

To audit compliance with its teacher certification re- 
quirements, the state education agene) requires the direc- 
tors of district services in Georgia's 1C legislative districts 
to cheek annuall) to determine that all teachers are teaching 
in field, as "in field" is defined b) the law. According to 
officials, man) school s) stems have lost accreditation and 
some have not been reimbursed for teacher salaries where 
teachers were improperly used. 
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Hawaii 

In Hawaii, according to the state Department of Educa 
lion, it is the principal's responsibility to sec that the best 
qualified a nd effective teacher for a specific course is assign 
cd. Certification L> not intended a* a restriction in the assign 
mcnt process, but as a means of assisting the principal in 
providing quality instruction/* 

The principal assigns an indiv idual who is capable of help 
ing students achieve in the objectives of specified courses. 
The first priority is given to a teacher certified in the subject 
area. Other considerations include knowledge (courscwork), 
teaching skills, experience, and special abilities related to 
the school program." 

The state agency cheeks teacher assignments against cer- 
tification periodically," or in response to requests from the 
teacher union or others, but does not check consistently on 
an annual basis or compile data, according to a state official. 

Since Hawaii is a single school district, the state agency 
also serves as ihe employment agency ior schools, and 1 We 
are able to control who we send out for interviews and we 
know that all new teachers are qualified before we send them 
out."' However, it is up to the principal of each school to 
make assignments, and the state does not have any rules to 
regulate assignments. 

in the absence ot data, state agency officials can only 
speculate on whether much out-of- field teaching occurs, some 
believe that principals generally assign teachers to teach sub- 
jects for which they are certified, but may sometimes assign 
out-oMleld, and others believe many teachers in the state 
teach hall a da> in their certified fields and the other hall 
in related fields/ In any ease ol out-ol-field assignment, 
there are no state requirements tor the amount of prepara- 
tion in the out-ot-field area an otherwise certified teacher 
must have. 

Idaho 

in Idaho, the State Board of Education Policy Manual states 
that a person employed by a school district in a position re- 
quiring a certificate must hold a valid certificate for the 
specific type and bearing the specific endorsement required 
for the service being rendered. Any person not meeting such 
requirements is deemed to be misassigncd and noncertified. 
and the state is required to withhold state funds for the 
misassigncd teachers. 

However, the state superintendent may permit a district 
to assign a teacher to part-time duties not to exceed two-fifths 
of the teacher's annual full-time workload, if the misassign- 
cd person has at least six semester hours of college credit 
in each subject area in which such service is rendered and 
the number of persons misassigncd comprise no more than 
5 percent of the total number of the district's certificated full- 
time teachers, or five teachers, whichever is greater. The 
district must also demonstrate in a written report that it has 
made a good-faith effort to employ properly certificated 
educators for those classes. 



The state education agency checks assignments against cer- 
tification every year, In 1984, the state found 98,5 percent 
of the state's teachers were property assigned. The 1.5 per- 
cent of teachers who were misassigncd included both teachers 
whom the district had permission to misassign and some who 
were misassigncd in violation of the state policy, according 
to a state official. 

Generally, state officials say they find it necessary to 
withhold funds for misassignment from five or fewer of the 
state's 1 15 districts. 

Illinois 

State regulations in Illinois require that elementary teachers 
hold "a valid certificate for the grade level to be taught," 
Junior high and departmentalized upper elementary grades 
teachers must have 18 semester hours of preparation in sub- 
jects which they teach 50 percent or more of the day. High 
school teachers must present from 20 to 24 hours of academic 
work for certification to teach a specific subject. 

According to state manuals, the only exception is that a 
school administrator may ask permission for a teacher to 
teach a subject for which the teacher is not certified, under 
a "temporary arrangement 1 ' good for six months. Such tem- 
porary certificates arc currently held by less than 1 percent 
of the state's teachers, according to state officials. 

The same officials concede, however, that computer 
records of teacher assignments in the state arc incomplete, 
and teacher qualifications and assignments are not matched 
for comparison. One official indicated that he believes school 
administrators arc well aware of the state rules on teacher 
certification and do not take advantage of the system. Another 
said that local administrators will "do what they have to do" 
to cover classes, even though the assignments "may not be 
true to official guidelines." 

The survey found Illinois typical of states, predominantly 
in the Midwest, in which state law or regulations are vir- 
tually silent on the subject of out-of field assignment of 
teachers. Inquiries in many of the states were greeted with 
apparent annoyance that compliance with state standards 
should be questioned, together with acknowledgment that the 
state does not gather data on teacher assignments or match 
local reports against teacher certification records on file in 
the state agency. 
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Indiana 

Indiana Iav\ requires that all dacha* be proper I> licenced 
and endorsed to teaeh in a specific Held. However, state of 
ficials eoneede that the} kiu,»v out of Held teaching 15 going 
on and believe h occurs most often in small high schools, 
though the Mate agene) does not eolleet or aggregate such 
data. 

The Mate ha* little incentive to keep records on out of Held 
assignments, since the state board does not have power 10 
withhold public funds from school*, in which teachers are 
misaligned. The toughest action the board can take if out 
of field assignments are found in the vourse of inspections 
by state certification officers U to lower the school's ae 
wreditation rating, (Indiana .schools are accredited at one of 
four levels.) Effectively therefore, the onI> penalt) to 
schools for out of field teaching is the loss of public image 
involved in a change of accreditation. 

Iowa 

Iowa law requires that education personnel "should hold 
a certificate valid for the type of position in which the per- 
son i.s employed." 

Certification and endorsement require a concentration of 
30 semester hours in a teaching area. Secondary school 
teachers may teach in grades 9 through 12 only those sub- 
jects for which they are certified and endorsed, or additional 
subjects for which they have "approval," meaning 20 to 24 
hours of preparation in those subjects. In grades 7 and 8. 
however, a certified teacher may teach any subject (except 
art, industrial arts, music, physical education, and special 
education) without specific "approval." 

The state agency monitors assignments against certificates 
by computer every year and informs district superintendents 
in writing of any misassignments. If the schools do not cor- 
rect the problem, the state education agency informs the state 
board, which gives the school a one-year notice. After the 
year, if the problem remains uncorrected, the board is 
authorized to "discontinue the approval status of the school." 

According to a state official, the state education agency 
has been known to report school districts to the state board, 
but no funds have ever been withheld for noncompliance, 

Kansas 

In Kansas* accreditation regulations say that ail high school 
and junior high school teachers must hold valid certificates 
with the appropriate endorsement for their " level of assign- 
ment/* Certification officials say this means, "Out-of-field 
teaching is not allowed in Kansas." 

Officials responsible for monitoring teacher assignments 
in connection with accreditation say. however* that, while 
their may be "no intentional abuseof the system." they find 
out-of-field teaching in mathematics, science, social studies* 
and English and language arts. 
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School districts are required to report all their teacher 
assignments as part of a report filed in January of each year; 
assignments arc checked against endorsements by computer 
in the state agency, and all potential deficiencies arc kicked 
out. If the computer indicates a violation is occurring, the 
school district is notified informally immediately, and is ask- 
ed to respond by indicating that it is aware of a problem, 
and what it is doing about it. On March 15, with a follow- 
up on June 30, school distriets with misassignmcnts arc sent 
an official warning that if the problems arc not corrected, 
they will be cited on their acercditation reports. 

Schools have three years, including the initial year, to rec- 
tify misassignmcnts. A school could lose its accreditation 
status if the situation persists past three years, but this has 
not happened very often, according to a state official. State 
funding is not tied to accreditation, which is voluntary in Kan- 
sas, though in fact all public schools in the state arc 
accredited. 

The state conducts occasional on-site audits of schools for 
which the state suspects there may be errors in the written 
reports, but this is not done on a regular basis. 

The state does not compile statewide data on out-of-field 
assignments and is unable to say how many instances of 
teacher misassignment occur in a given year. 

Kentucky 

During her term as lieutenant-governor of Kentucky four 
years ago, now-Govcrnor Laync Collins chaired a commit- 
tee which did a statewide accreditation study. The study led 
to changes in state standards, including that out-of-field 
teaching is now one factor in determining a school's 
accreditation. 

Schools must submit yearly reports in which they indicate 
that all professional personnel hold appropriate certificates 
for their positions or assignments, and that all teachers arc 
teaching in their major or minor fields or specific area of 
concentration. If a school indicates that a teacher is teaching 
outside these areas for even one period a day, the state agency 
notifies the district, which must reply saying how it will cor- 
rect the situation. 

In addition, every school in the state is visited every five 
years by a team of cvaluators who conduct an in-depth ex- 
amination of all phases of the school's operations, including 
out-of-field teaching assignments. If violations arc found and 
cannot be refuted by the school, the chairman of the 
evaluating team calls a public meeting with the superinten- 
dent of the district, the chairman of the school board, in- 
terested parents, and the press to discuss the report. The 
school board is required to submit a plan to correct all defi- 
ciencies and is given three years to make all corrections, with 
annual reports indicating how much progress they arc 
making. 
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According 10 a state official, the fact that districts must 
now account publicly for misassignmcnts means that 
"schools arc not misaligning people unices the) arc 
desperate." 1 

He indicated that such noncompliance as now occurs is 
primaril) in .seventh and eighth grade*. largcl) bccau.se a Mate 
board regulation permits teachers vvhu were teaching out 
of field in thu.se grades in 1982 83 to continue to teach 
without endorsement under the new accreditation .standards. 
(Kentuck) has allowed teachers with K 12 certification to 
teach an) subject in departmentalized junior high and mid 
die schools, no matter what their level of preparation in the 
subject areas.) 

Although problems that show up on accreditation reports, 
including out of field teaching, are r. ;i wurrcntl) livd to Mule 
fund.ng, the next session of the state legislature, in 1986. 
ma) be asked to act on this point. 

Out of field leaching is not nearl) as widespread as it 
used to be." a state official said. When the first pilot teams 
went out to do their in-depth accreditation checks four years 
ago. the schools didn't take them senousl). When then 
reports were written and reported to the public and the press, 
and suddenl) a plan for correction was required, and an 
nual report showing progress, thev began to Ji.mgc thuu 
tune." he said* 

Louisiana 

Louisiana allows a teacher certified in one field to teach 
up to two hours a day in an area for which he or she is not 
certified, provided the teacher has a minimum of 12 hours 
of academic work in ;hc uncertified area. 

According to state officials, if an annual school report tu 
the state snows that even one teacher is assigned out of field 
bc)ond the 12 hours, two hours exception, the seli^jl 
receives a citation and its accreditation rating is lowered to 

provisional" from approved." If the citation shows up 
for a third vear. the school is placed on probation and has 
30 days to .clear up its problems or lose state funds. So far 
as siaie agenc) officials remember, however, the state has 
never withheld funds from a school district for out of field 
teaching. 

Louisiana keeps no statistics on the number of fully cer- 
tified teachers who are assigned out of field. The state does 
know, however, that 1.766 teachers in the 1983 84 school 
)car are teaching on temporar) certificates" valid for one 
)car which are issued under state regulations to persons who 
hold bavhelor s degrees but are not certified in the fields the) 
will be expected to teach. Of the 1.766, 1. 260 are certificated 
in another field, 506 hold no certificates at all. After the first 
vear. a temporar) certificate cannot be renewed unless the 
teacher has acquired at least six semester hours in the field 
for which he is temporanl) certified. Three hundred of the 
temporary certificates in '83-'84 were in kindergarten and 
elementary school. 



Maine 

Six years ago, a survey b) the state education agency found 
that 13 percent of high school teachers in Maine were not 
teaching in the field of their college majors or minors. 

Maine is currently revising its certification procedures in 
line with a ;iew law enacted in 1984. That law, Maine Public 
Law, Chapter 845, which becomes fully effective in 1988, 
provides for a career ladder which begins with a "provi- 
sional" level for all new teachers. After a maximum of two 
)ears, the teacher may apply for a professional" certificate, 
the second step on the career ladder. At both provisional and 
professional levels, the law says a teacher '*may not teach 
outside his or her area of endorsement unless he or she has 
received a waiver from the Commissioner in accordance with 
slate board rules. " According to the state education agen- 
c> . no rules have been developed by the state education agen- 
c), no rules have )Ct been developed by the state board as 
to the circumstances under which such waivers will be 
granted. 

Prior to enactment of the new law, Maine allowed secon- 
der) School teachers, under u blanket credential," to teach 
an) general academic subject." which included 
English, language arts, social science, foreign language, 
science, and mathematics, allthough state board of educa- 
tion regulations "expect" that teachers will be assigned ex- 
cept in emergencies, to subjects "where they have 
competence." 

Maryland 

In Januar) 1985, the Mar) land State Board of Education 
adopted an assignment b) law which sa)s teachers may not 
be assigned out of their certified areas for more than two 
classes per da). The board allowed an exception to its new 
rule, however. sa)ing assignment out of field for more thai, 
two periods a da) is acceptable if the teacher works toward 
endorsement in the uncertified area at the rate of six semester 
hours a year. 

Since Mar) land law requires a minimum of 24 semester 
hours for endorsement in a subject field, the outof-ficld 
icachcr could presumably icach without full certification in 
a subject for four years. 

The state, which prcviousl) made no effort to monitor 
assignment of teachers and left it to the discretion of local 
boards to use teachers an) wa) (he) wished. sa)S it is now 
requiring local school s)sicms (o rcpon out of field 
assignments annual!) . This survc) was also told that (he state 
is in the process of setting up a data base so (hat it can check 
teacher assignments against endorsements. 

Since Mar) land has in the past collected no information 
about misassignmcnt. it has no data on the subject, and state 
officials decline to estimate hovv widespread out of field 
teaching may be. 
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Massachusetts 

The Mate .specifics that a teacher ecrtificU in one field ma) 
nut leach mure than 20 percent of his or her time out of the 
Held of certification, but ihe Mate does not monitor thus 
provision. 

Each .school committee is required Ui maintain a* a public 
record, in a central location of in each .school, a list of the 
twine* of all staff members and the alignment and ereden 
tials of each. 

The state education agency grants certification waivers 
each )ear to allow .school committees which arc unable to 
find a certified and qualified candidate to hire one not ap 
propnatel) certified/' The Mate *a)* this provision is 
monitored, and very few waiver* are granted. 

Michigan 

Michigan law and regulation* rcquiic (hat school distiictd 
cmplo) onl> certified teacher*. However, it i* state 'polic)" 
to allow teacher* to leach out of field for two period* a da) , 
provided the school di*tiM signs a notarized affidavit dun 
a certificated teacher is not available, and receive* a permit. 
The teacher i* not required to have an) preparation in (he 
.subject he or *he i* assigned to teach during the two period*. 

Although the state issues a permit for each instance of out- 
of-ficld teaching, it has no statistics on how much out-of- 
ficld instruction is actually going on because the identical 
permit i* i**ued to .substitute teacher*. State education of 
fietal* *a) no attempt i* made to distinguish between the twv> 
uses of the permit. 

The .state board is current!) in the process of raising the 
.subject matter preparation requirement* for middle level 
teachers (grades six through eight). 

At present, sufficient number* of full) certificated 
teacher* aie available in must areas in Michigan, ihe Male 
agenc) said. Projection* *ugge*l. however, that .shortages 
of elemer/.ar) level teacher* are developing. Man) district* 
report a shortage of .substitute teacher*/' 

Minnesota 

Minnesota law states that a qualified teacher is one holding 
a valid license to "perform the particular service for which 
he is employed in a public school.** 

School districts report all teacher assignments annually to 
the state agency. The assignments are checked by computer 
against the teachers* licenses. A turn-around document is sent 
back to the district listing all teachers who appear to be 
teaching out-of-ficld. If the district finds that the teachers 
are, in fact, out of field, it must make a "reasonable attempt" 
to correct the problem or risk having its foundation aid 
withheld. 
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A yearly statewide tally of out-of- field assignments is made 
by the state agency. A state official indicated that this report 
i* not made general!) available, because upon close examina- 
tion of the districts* and the teachers' records many of the 

allegations" that teachers arc out-of-ficld appear to be 
incorrect. 

According to the Mate agenc), one of the major reasons 
for out of field assignments is geographies— "small schools 
which offer six periods of math but have on|) one math 
teacher available must assign a teacher out of field to cover 
that position." 

In addition, in 1983-84, 100 teachers were covered b) let- 
ter* of approval which allow superintendents who are hav- 
ing trouble staffing a position due to a shortage to assign a 
toacher full) licensed in one area to work in an area related 
to his or her licensed area for a one year period. Renewal 
requires six quarter hours in an approved university program 
leading to licensure in the new field and another statement 
t) the *upcnntcndcnt that he ha* been unable to locate a ful 
I) licensed person for the position. 

Mom out of field teaching occurs in the English, math, and 
.science field*, a Mate official said. He *aid further, that due 
to the suppl) of teacher* in Minnesota brought about b) re 
vent )cars of declining enrollment, the number of out-of field 
as*ignmcnts ha* decreased over the past five )Cars. 

Mississippi 

An Education Reform Act passed b) the state legislature 
in 1982 required the Mississippi State Department of Eduea 
tion to conduct a study of the extent to which teachers arc 
teaching out of their fields of certification, the condition* 
that promote the practice of teaching out of field, and the 
most probable solutions to the problem. 

In a stud) completed in June 1984, the Office of Teacher 
Certification of the state department reported the findings 
of a *urvc) of 40 randoml) *clcetcd schools in Mississippi 
during the 1983-84 school )car. In framing its questions Jo 
school administrators, the stud) specified that data was .sought 
on all teachers teaching outside their fields of certification, 
even though accreditation requirements in Mississippi cur- 
rently allow teachers to teach for "a minor part of the school 
day" (defined as not more than two periods a day) in uncer- 
tified fields if they have at least 1 2 semester hours of prepara- 
tion in that fic*d. (Mississippi has since changed its defini- 
tion of a minor subject area to one in which the teacher had 
at least 1 8 hours of work.) On the basis of reports from the 
40 schools, the certification office extrapolated that 1,319 
teachers were assigned out of their field of certification for 
some part of the school day in 1983-84. 

The study found that: 
• Most out-of-ficld teaching was not technically illegal, 

since the teachers had at least 12 semester hours of 

preparation in the nonccrtificd field. 




• The amount of out of field teaching is three time* 
greater in secondary schools having 20 or fewer 
teachers than in those with 40 or more teachers Out 
of field teaching was most common in the social 
sciences, followed b> general science, mathematics, 
and English, in that order. 

• According to the survc>, teachers were assigned out 
of their fields for the following reasons. 

• Overload (meaning a school huo too man> sections of 
the subject for one teacher, but not enough for two) 39 
percent; 

• Offering the maximum possible Carnegie unit.s (the 
school desires to pro\ide a wide range of courses but 
docs not have full> certificated teachers for all of 
them)— 24 percent; 

• Certified teachers arc not available for cmplo>mcnt - 12 
percent; 

• Underload (meaning a specialized teacher is on the facul 
ty but docs not have a full class load, other subjects aie 
assigned to fill the teacher's da>)- 11 percent. 

• Administrative decision - 8 percent, 

• Extracurricular activities scheduled during the school 
day— 5 percent* 

Fifty-five percent of the school administrators responding 
to the Mississippi sur\e> suggested that the beat remcd> for 
out of field teaching would be to require all secondar) 
teachers to hold dual certification. Eighteen percent rccom 
mended changing certification requirements. 15 percent sug 
gested teachers should be retrained in needed areas. 8 per 
cent voted for transporting students to other schools for 
special classes; 2 percent recommended flexible scheduling, 
and 1 percent suggested school consolidation. 

The Certification Office suggested that "clear and con- 
cise communication directed to administrators having respon- 
sibility for assigning teachers** should be seni several weeks 
before the beginning of a school year. 

In another move related to out of field teaching, Mississip 
pi will require all students graduating from programs of 
teacher education to have a minor in a field in which the> 
have two thirds of the hours required for a major. This is 
a step, according to state officials, toward dual certification 
of all teachers, 

Missouri 

The state education agenc> "knows about every misassign 
cd teacher** and says that currently, not more than 2.500 
of the 48.000 teachers in Missouri arc assigned to subjects 
or areas for which they are not certified, for even one period 
of the school day. 

School districts arc required to report teacher assignments 
in October each year These are checked against computcriz 
ed records of teacher qualifications on file in the state agenc>. 
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An> indication that a teacher is not qualified for h;s or her 
assignment is referred to one of 10 district supervisors as 
a possible citation. The supervisor, who visits every school 
district in his region every year, calls assignment problems 
noted b> the computer to the attention of school officials. 
According to state officials, many of the apparent ir- 
regularities turn out to be "paperwork problems*'— a 
tcachcr*s summer courses may not yet have been recorded 
in the computer, for example, if 15 items were listed as 
possible violations, the district supervisor might be able to 
straighten out 12; the remaining three would be listed on the 
classification report as citations," a .siateofficial explained. 

A citation on a classification report could result in lower- 
ing of the school's classification rating, which can have con- 
siderable public relations consequences in Missouri, accor- 
ding to officials. 'The school is demoted, and prestige is 
involved,*' he said. 

There arc exceptions in Missouri, state officials concede 
that some schools— usually small and in rural areas— take 
considerable pride in being unclassified **U schools' that 
cherish independence from all state rules, including those 
on teacher assignment. These schools do have to report out- 
of-ficld assignments, which arc included in the state's figure 
of 2,500 misassigncd teachers. 

Missouri issues ' provisional certificates" which provide 
two«>car nonrenewable certification to teachers who arc 
within eighi hours of meeting all licensing requirements, for 
high school, and within 12 hours of full certification, for 
elementary schools. Provisionals arc issued on request of the 
teacher and the employing school administrator and do not 
have to be in shortage areas. 

Montana 

Montana schools arc required to report early in the school 
>ear whether the> have any teachers who arc not endorsed 
in the fields the> arc teaching. Endorsement in Montana re- 
quires a major or minor in the subject field. (State regula- 
tions require that teachers be assigned at the levels and in 
the subjects for which their certificates arc endorsed. An ex- 
ception is made for teachers assigned in grade 7 or 8 who 
hold a secondary certificate, who arc allowed to teach in sub- 
ject areas for which they have 10. semester credits of prepara- 
tion including one methods course.) 

No statewide overview of out-of-ficld teaching is 
generated, and state officials say only that out-of-ficld 
teaching is one of the points checked during on-site audits 
of schools which occur every five years, on the basis of these 
audits, state funds could eventually be withheld from schools 
which do not correct problems. 

A review of the data on teachers teaching without endorse- 
ment in one field— mathematics— showed, according to a 
state official, that 'There arc 518 teachers teaching math 
in junior and senior high school. Of these, 54 are not 
specifically endorsed in math." 
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Nebraska 



New Hampshire 



In Nebraska, regular teaching certificates arc legally valid 
lor all subjects, k through 12, regardless of the area uf en- 
dorsement on the certificate. Since the certification is 50 flex- 
ible, the only constraint on out-of-ficld teaching in Nebraska 
is the need ot schools to be approved" or accredited/* 
As one official put 11. districts may allow teachers to teach 
out of their fields "if they feel their schools can stand the 
demerits." 

Currently, approved secondary schools must have 70 per- 
cent ot their teachers in their endorsed areas, accredited 
secondary schools must have 80 percent. Accredited elemen- 
tary .schools must have 95 percent of their teachers assign- 
ed in their endorsed areas, approved elementary schools must 
have 90 percent. A teacher who is teaching out-of-ficld 
technically cannot be recertified (Nebraska requires rccer- 
tilication every seven to 10 years; when the certification ex- 
pires, but a teacher can get around that problem by com- 
pleting six semester hours of course work or the 
equivalent during the period of certification. 

Currently, Nebraska officiais .say ihey believe out-of-field 
teaching is occuring "less and less." Nebraska has 962 
school districts, and the state believes that as the districts 
are consolidated, out-of-ficld teaching will become less 
common. 

Nevada 

State law in Nevada says a secondary certificate authorizes 
the holder to teach in his major 0 * minor field of prepara- 
tion or in both fields in any secondary school. A teacher may 
teach only in these fields unless an exception is approved 
in a manner provided by regulations of the state board of 
education. 

Currently, a local superintendent must apply for an ex- 
ception to the state. Under an exception, a teacher certified 
in one field may teach out of that field for one year without 
any preparation in the uncertified field. The exception can 
be continued for a second year if the teacher shows that he 
is working toward an endorsement in the field. 

In the 1984-85 school year, according to a state official, 
in all academic subjects 159 exceptions were granted That 
is 2 percent of the state's total of 8.500 teachers. 

Asked how the state monitors whether any unauthorized 
out of field teaching is going on. a state official said school 
districts report teachers* assignments and fields of certifica- 
tion at the beginning of each school year. In addition, all 
programs receiving special funding from the state or federal 
governments are audited to ascertain certification status of 
instructional staff. The Nevada state education agency in- 
dicates that few discrepancies arc found in the districts' 
reports. 
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New Hampshire, a small state with 10,000 teachers, 
reports that it has no written rules concerning out-of-ficld 
teaching. However, a state official said it is "a working 
policy" that a tcochcr in New Hampshire is "allowed to teach 
out-of-ficld for less than 50 percent of his teaching day." 
No minimum hours of academic preparation in the uncer- 
tified field arc required. 

"Superintendents have the power to determine which 
teachers shall be assigned out-of field," the official said. 

"Wedo not have a refined method of enforcing our work- 
ing policy," a state official said* The state agency deals with 
some 50 cases of violations of the working policy each year, 
he said, which usually were brought to the state's attention 
by "someone who is having a problem with the teacher." 

Conceding that the state docs not know how many teachers 
are assigned out-of field under its informal policy, a state 
official said nonetheless that "If you asked around, you 
would find that most people in the state would have the im- 
pression that all teachers must be endorsed in everything they 



New Jersey 

Beginning September i. 1985, New Jersey is implemen- 
ting a new "alternate route to certification" that will allow 
school districts to employ persons *vho hold bachelor degrees 
in the subjects they will teach but do not have pedagogical 
training. One of the purposes of this new initiative, accor- 
ding to state officials, is to reduce the use by districts of 
"emergency certificates" under which Icss-than-fully 
qualified persons could be hired as teachers. State officials 
say it is also intended to reduce out-of-ficld assignment of 
otherwise certificated teachers, in other than a list of exemp- 
ted teaching categories such as bilingual, vocational, and 
handicapped. 

New Jersey collects data at the state level on teacher 
assignments and is able to compare this by computer with 
teacher certifications. A computer run that would show out- 
of-ficld assignments can be done "if it is requested" and 
is done "sometimes," a state official said. 

Out-of-ficld teaching is one of the aspects of local school 
system operation being checked under a new system of 
district evaluation and certification now under way in New 
Jersey. According to a state official, "even one teacher not 
properly certified would put the district in a different cer- 
tification level." So far, the state has checked 44 percent 
of its 585 operating school districts under this new procedure; 
deviations arc being reported to county offices, each of which 
has one person working on certification. 
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New Mexico 

Although New Mexico requires that instructors hold «.ut 
rent valid teaching certificates appropriate for their 
assignment*, the Mate board ha* authorized the Mate 
superintendent to modify the certification requirements 
at the request of school districts if acceptable" cxplana 
tions arc given. 

A certified teacher ma> tcadi outside his or her endorsed 
subject area under such a waiver, according to state officials. 

A 1984 report b> the state department of education says 
requests for waivers have "declined substantial!) " in the past 
five years. 

New York 

A New York regulation pcfiiiuS incidental teaching, 
meaning that a superintendent of schools, with the approval 
of ib-c Commissioner of Education, maj assign a teacher to 
teach a subject not covered by his or her license for a period 
not to exceed five classroom hours a week. The teacher 
assigned under this regulation is not required to have any 
minimum prepaiation in the minor teaching area. 

The slate agency collects school schedule information an- 
nually and could tun a computer check which would list 
teachers teaching without proper certification. However, the 
state agency runs such checks only on demand," when 
someone raises the issue, according to a state official. A 
chcik was run recently on the schedules and credentials of 
teachers in the 1983-84 school year, for all areas outside New 
York City. The resulting computer printout showed the total 
number ot teachers of a subject, and the number teaching 
the subject without certification for five or fewer periods per 
week. 

The results by subject were as follows. 

• In English. 282 or 2.7 percent of 10.426 teachers were 
teaching subjects for which they were not certified, for 
five or fewer hours a week. 

• In mathematics, the figures were 450 or 4.4 percent of 
10.148 teachers; 

• In social studies. 119 or 1,4 percent of 8.449 teachers; 

• In chemistry, 20 teachers, or 1.4 percent of 1.407 teachers; 

• In physics, 20 or 1.4 percent of 1,302 teachers. 

A comparable check was done four years ago. According 
to a state official, this year's check revealed that the numbers 
have not changed much. 

North Carolina 

In North Carolina, following an extensive report on out- 
of-ficld teaching by the North Carolina Center for Public 
Policy Research, the state board of education adopted an out- 
of-fie!d policy which became effective in July of 1983. In 
compliance with this policy, the state agency communicated 
with all school systems and required them to list all teachers 
who were teaching out of their certified fields. 



It further required that the district request appropriate pro- 
visional certification for any teachers teaching out-of-ficld 
half time or more, or provisional endorsement for teachers 
teaching out-of-ficld less than half time. 

The state agency then informed each teacher of what he 
or she must do to become fully certified or endorsed bv ac 
quiring additional college hours in the field at the rate of six 
per year. A state official said thauhousands of teachers were 
processed by the certification office. 

In their requests for provisional endorsements for lcss*than- 
half-timc out-of-ficld teaching, school districts were allow- 
ed to submit evidence of competency other than college 
credit," which the state agency "equated to semester hours 
of credit and applied toward meeting the endorsement." This 
means, according to critics of the North Carolina procedures, 
that teachers who were teaching out-of-ficld are now being 
qualified to continue such teaching on the grounds that they 
were already doing it. 

Later in the 1983 84 school year, the certification office 
went through a second process in which it examined the ccr 
tificatcs of teachers who were not teaching out of field and 
added endorsements to the credentials of those who qualified. 

In order to receive clear certification in North Carolina, 
the teacher must meet the requirements of a university pro 
gram. An endorsement requires 18 hours of preparation and 
entitles the teacher to teach the endorsed subject less than 
half the day . The middle grades arc a special case, if a teacher 
had ever taught in the middle grades or was current!) doing 
so, the state added any area in which the 'cachcr had 18 hours 
of credit to the teacher's credential as a clear certification 
area for the middle grades. 

As of the 1984 85 school year, the state had not yet im- 
plemented another provision of the new policv which requires 
that the state superintendent publish and make available to 
the public an annual statewide report of the number of 
teachers who arc teaching subjects in which the) do not have 
certification. 
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North Dakota 

State education official say categorically thai no high 
school teachers in North Dakota arc teaching out of ficIJ. 
Since 1961, state law has required thai every teacher in any 
high school in the slate ntust have a major or minor in the 
course areas or fields thai he is teaching, if the htgh school 
is to ' receive any approval b> the department of public in 
struciion." (A minor is defined as any subject in which the 
teacher holds 16 semester hours of credit. North Dakota 
regulations do not prohibit a school from using a teacher in 
his minor field all day.) 

Since 1970, the law on teacher assignment and a law 
relating to minimum curriculum have been enforced b> 
reducing foundation aid to school districts thai arc found m 
violation. In 1970, the first year m which the laws were tied 
to money, the penally for violations was $13 per high school 
student, and 70 districts were found out of compliance. In 
1971. when ihe pcnali> became $450, everyone wa* .n 
compliance." according to ihe state's certification director. 
In 1984. a school district would lose $1 ,280 per high school 
student, and since the state pay* $1 ,500 per student in foun 
dation aid. *"a district punished in this way would go out of 
business.*' state officials said. 

At the elementary school level, there is no financuil penalty 
for out of field assignment tsUch as using a teacher with high 
school certification as an elementary tcacherj, but a .school 
which is found in violation is penalized by loss of points on 
its accreditation report. 

Ohio 

Ohio's guidelines for temporary certification say thai in 
extreme emergencies a teacher may teach less than his or 
her full load in an area in which the teacher dot* not hold 
standard certification." A superintendent may request a less 
than half time" temporary certificate if the teacher has at 
least 12 semester hours or 18 quarter hours of preparation 
in the temporal") area. The less than half time certificate may 
be renewed, but only if the teacher has taken at least two 
courses in the new field and, preferably, is working on a 
planned program for completion of all requirements. 

Ohio, like many other states, docs not separate its slaliaiiw* 
on teacher assignment by the kind of temporary certificate 
a teacher may hold: 'Tull time temporal}" certificates, for 
example, which may be issued in a few teaching fields such 
as industrial arts, driver education, school nurse, or adult 
education, and temporary certificates issued to substitute 
teachers are included in the same statistical category as the 
certificates which permit teachers certificated in one area to 
teach less than half lime in another area. Officials say that 
"roughly" 10,000 temporary certificates of all kinds arc 
issued each year (out of 100,000). 



The state requires schools to report teacher asssignmcnts 
each year. These arc matched by computer with teacher cer- 
tification record. If there isn't an appropriate match, state 
officials say, the school is notified by a state field officer, 
and continued failure to correct the mismatch can jeopar- 
dise the school's state funding. The Division of Elementary 
and Secondary Education conducts on-site evaluations of 
schools every five years, one of the points checked is whether 
teachers arc appropriately assigned to subjects in which they 
arc certified. 

Oklahoma 

Secondary teachers in Oklahoma arc certified to teach a 
majo* portion of the day in their major academic field and 
a minor portion of the day in their minor academic field. 
Certified elementary teachers arc allowed to teach any sub- 
ject in an elementary school organisation except remedial 
leading, A secondary teacher who is assigned to teach a sub- 
ject that is not reflected on his teaching certificate is con- 
sidered misassigncd or out of field. 

Misassignment of teachers in Oklahoma is tied to accredita- 
tion, which is in turn tied to state funding. If a school is found 
on the basis of annual reports of teacher assignments or 
i c assign me ma and teacher certification or iisik b> state g£Qn- 
c> officials to have teachers assigned outside their areas of 
qualification, the school is given an accreditation deficiency 
which can lead to loss of accreditation. 

"The school is given a notice: get rid of the teacher, or 
lose your accreditation," a state official said. The only ex- 
ception is that the school may ask permission to use the 
teacher to the end of the year. Both the academic prepara- 
tion of the teacher and emergency situation arc considered 
in granting such an exception, according to state officials. 

All information on assignments, and enforcement of the 
out of field rule arc handled by district supervisors in 
Oklahoma, and the data is not aggregated at the state level. 
The state declines to estimate how extensive out-of-ficld 
teaching is statewide but sav.s it is not considered to baa ma- 
jor problem or issue at this time. 

In Oklahoma, as in many states, out-of-field teaching rules 
aic somewhat less restrictive at the junior high school level, 
Here, a teacher who holds an elementary certificate may 
teach a subject in which the teacher has 12 hours of academic 
preparation, if the teacher holds a secondary certificate, 18 
hours of academic preparation in the subject are requued. 

The current provisions represent a considerable recent 
tightening up of teaching field requirements, according to 
a slate teacher educator. Had your study been done earlier, 
the response could not have been as definite as the one you 
received.** he said. 
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Oregon 



Pennsylvania 



In Oregon, state administrative rules define mtsassign 
mem ad assignment of a cLruficd person tu a position fur 
which he or she docs nut hoid the endorsement required by 
Rules for Certification.*' 

Ail such utisassigntucnts arc to be temporary in nature and 
due to an cmcrgeney, aceordtng to the regulations, and 
tlusassignmcms of two periods or less must be reported bv 
Oetobci 15 each >car 01 within .ma weeks of tfle beginning 
of the misassignment. {A period is defined as a class appro* 
himu1> 50 minutes in length or the equivalent.) The state 
has no regulations controlling these assignments, and (he 
teacher is not requited tv> ha>c an) preparation in the noncci 
tilled area. 

Also, the state allows schools Ivj assign (cachets outside 
their certified areas for more than two periods a Jay, pro 
vided ati ciiiwigcn*.) of provisional certificate is obtained lot 
the out of field asssigninenl and the teacher begins working 
toward full certification in (he subject area at (he rale of nine 
quarter-hours per year. 

if the misassignment is fur more than two periods a da), 
the employing Superintendent must, during the first ycai of 
ihe misassignment. file .» report with justification, which may 
be approved for the remainder ot the) ear. In the sc.ond >ear 
of niisaS.M^riiiient. ihe leather is reqmK'd 10 obtain an 
"emergency certificate and begin work (ovvaid full cer 
ufieation in the subject area at (he rale o! nine quarter houts 
a year, except that "If the Executive Secretary [of the 
Teacher Standards and Practices Commission] deems (hat 
(he demographic characteristics of the district, the si£C of 
the student bod) . the numbci of certified personnel and the 
educational practices of the school warrant, an educator ma> 
be permitted to continue in a misassignment without addi 
tional preparation," 

At the junior high or middle school level, a teacher holding 
elementary (K-9) certification may teach any subject in the 
curriculum, except that in departmentalized situations, if a 
teacher is assigned to teach 50 percent or more of his or her 
time in certain subjects, the teacher is required to hold the 
appropriate specialized teaching endorsement in that subject. 
These subjects now Include art, librarian, foreign language*, 
health, home economics, industrial arts, music, physical 
education, and reading. As of Januar) 1987, mathematics 
will be added to the list of fields in which teachers must hold 
appropriate specialised certification. The state association of 
Science teachers attempted in 1984 to get the Certification 
Commission to add science to the list as well, but were not 
successful 
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Pennsylvania regulations on certification and staffing 
specify that no professional employee shall be assigned out- 
side the areas for which the certificate is endorsed." 
However, the state agency says* "to provide a solution to 
a short -term or long term staffing problem in a public school 
entity when no properly certified teacher is available to fill 
a position, an emergency certificate may be issued to a 
teacher hav ing a reasonable concentration of collegiate level 
courscwork in the area of the emergency request." 

State officials in Pennsylvania, as in many other states, 
do not separate emergency certificates allowing such out- 
of field teaching from other kinds of emergency certificates, 
including those issued to substitute teachers. Thus there arc 
no data on out -of- field teaching under emergency certificates. 
In addition, the state docs not know how much out -of- field 
teaching goes on without emergency certificates. As one state 
official puts it, the state certification office in Pennsylvania 
knows what teachers arc certified to teach, but docs not 
know what they arc teaching." 

State auditors check school districts periodically , but cer- 
tification audits may be a random sampling, depending on 
the sue of the district. Not every teacher's certification is 
cheeked," the state agency said. "There arc 501 school 
districts, 29 intermediate units, and about 94 area voca- 
tional, technical schoois. Because the audit staff h small* il 
is physically impossible to check every teacher's assignment 
every year." 

The state agency depends not only on audit staff but on 
outside sources." including parents and teacher unions, to 
report certification violations. Any discrepancies found in 
this way eun lead to schools being penalized through the 
withholding of slate subsidies, a slate official said. 

Rhode Island 

State officials say flatly (hat Rhode Island docs not allow 
out-of-ficld teaching. 

Enforcement of a law requiring that all teachers be ap- 
propriately certified has been stepped up in recent years, ac- 
cording to a spokesman. Now, teachers are required to sub- 
mit each September an affidavit stating what subjects they 
arc teaching. These statements are matched with the certifica- 
tion information on file in the state department, and an Out- 
of-Arca Report" is generated for each community* The local 
superintendent receives a letter listing the teachers who ap- 
pear to be out-of-arca, and is ordered by the state depart- 
ment to reassign the teachers immediately. The local school 
district may be required to submit all stataaid money which 
went to help pay that teacher's salary from the first day of 
the misassignment until the teacher is properly assigned. 



State aid has been withheld from local school districts. 
Strict enforcement of the rule against assigning teachers out 
of certification area has resulted in a sharp decline in wolu 
lions, according to state officials. 

Beginning in OeUibcr 1984. Rhode Island is requiring all 
nc» secondary teachers to have 30 hours of work in the field 
in which they * ill Uach and to have taken certain specified 
courses. Eighteen hours were previously required for 
endorsement. 

Rhode Inland cUiicutly ha.% a aurplio of tcachcid, many 
of whom hold dual or triple certification, according to a state 
official. Although the state will issue an emergency certificate 
if a superintendent io uruHc to find a full) qualified person 
to fill a teaching vacancy, only 25 of Rhode Island's 8,000 
teachers currently wwrk under such certificates, and those 
are primarily in bilingual and vocational education, he said, 

South Carolina 

South Carolina regulation* Mate thai a teacher who is 
teaching a majvirily of elates in areas in which he as pro 
per ly vcrtifiwd nuty be given teaching assignments in sub 
jeci area* fur which he ia not properly certified if the teacher 
LaS completed a iiuniiiiuni of sia seniestei hours in the *ub 
jeci area assigned. No permit is required for such leaching. 

Fliiwcvci. ihc regulations ul.yj permit a superintendent to 
request a permit for a teacher to teach more than half time 
out of the area of ect ufic&itiun. To be eligible for Mich an 
out of field perniit, the teacher must have 12 semester credits 

in the subject area assigned. 

The state monitors the assignment of teachers by collec- 
ting annual reports which arc filled out by the teachers and 
show schedules and assignments. The reports arc checked 
against certification by computer. The resulting report shows 
which classes arc being !aughr by teachers who do not hold 
proper certification, including both those holding permits and 
those who arc teaching out of field for a minor pari of the 
day without permits. 

The computer compares the number of classes taught by 
teachers who do not hold certification to teach their assign- 
cd classes to the number of classes offered by the school 
If teachers who are not fully certified arc responsible for 10 
percent or more of classroom instruction time, this fact will 
be listed on the school's accreditation report as a deficien- 
cy. Also, any teacher who docs not hold a certificate at all 
would show up on the report. 

Schools which arc cited for deficiencies must correct the 
teacher misassignmcnt or drop to a lower accreditation level 
If the deficiency is not corrected within four years, the school 
will be dropped from accreditation and will lose state aid. 
A state official said this happens to very few schools. 

South Carolina docs not have its computer programmed 
to aggregate data on out-of-field teaching on a statewide 
basis. Instead, this information is available school-by-school. 



South Dakota 

Fifty percent of the high schools in South Dakota have 
fewer than 150 students. This creates pressure to assign 
teachers outside their areas of endorsement, according to state 
officials. Teacher certificates in South Dakota arc endorsed 
10 show the applicant has earned a major in one or more of 
15 subject areas. Teachers teaching outride their endorsed 
areas are required to have 18 hours of preparation in the 
unendorsed subject, less than would be required for a major 
but substantially more than is expected for out-of-ficld 
teaching in many other states. 

In addition, a teacher teaching outside the field of endorse- 
ment must work toward meeting the number of hours re- 
quired for full certification in the minor field, at the rate of 
eight hours per year. The school district must request per- 
mission for the assignment and must submit a plan for work- 
ing toward certification. The state then issues an "authority 
to act," permitting the assignment. 

Generally, according to state officials, teachers will be 
assigned to teach only one or two periods per day outside 
their endorsed areas. School districts fill out records of 
teacher assignments each year. These arc checked by com- 
puter in the state agency against records of teacher qualifica- 
tions. If there is a discrepancy, the teacher's transcript is 
searched to determine if he or she is qualified on the basis 
of academic preparation to teach the assigned course. 

Of South Dakota's 8,300 teachers, 200 to 300 are work- 
ing outside their endorsed areas this year under "authorities 
to act" issued by the state. 

Tennessee 

In Tennessee a certified teacher is permitted to teach one 
subject out of the teacher's field of endorsement for a max- 
imum of two periods per day, "if in the judgment of the prin- 
cipal of ',hc school and the superintendent, the certified 
teacher ftas had sufficient training to do an acceptable job 
in the nonccrtified area." No waiver is required. 

If a teacher is to be assigned out-of-ficld for more than 
one subject and two-sections, a waiver »s required. Normal- 
ly, a waiver would be easy to get, according to a state of- 
ficial, "because the teacher wouldn't have been assigned out- 
side of his or her field in the first place if there were any 
other way to solve the problem.' 4 Waivers arc usually given 
if a district is unable to hire a fully certified person. 

The number of teachers who arc teaching out-of-ficld under 
waivers is currently a subject of some dispute in Tennessee. 
State officials declined to indicate how many waivers have 
been granted for the 1984-85 school year 4 saying that the state 
board has discussed the issue and believes the number of 
waivers the state has recorded is inflated. The state board 
has asked that a study be made to determine how many 
waivers are actually being used. 
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Avoiding to a state official, the a talc commissioner wants 
to end the practice of grunting waiter* within the next live 
)cars, and the stale legislature in a recent career ladder pro 
posal indicated that one of ils goals iS to end the waiver 
practivc, 

The state monitor* teacher assignments b> requiring the 
Schools to fill out "preliminary reports" each fall and sub- 
mit then; to oncof nine district offices in the slau. The report 
lists the teachers' assignments and endorsements. The disiiici 
staff must check out each discrepancy and make sure the out 
of field teachers arc covered by waivers. 

Texas 

If a Texas teacher is assigned out o field for one class 
a da), nu permit is required, and the teacher need have no 
preparation and is not required (o work toward full certifiea 
tion in the area. 

In addition, Texas regulations permit school districts to 
issue Temporary Classroom Assignment Permits which allow 
a teachci who holds certification in a secondary school sub- 
ject area to teach two or more classes a day in another area 
in which he or she has 12 semester hours of preparation but 
is not certified. The TCAP may be issued for two years per 
assignment area for each individual teacher, during which 
the teacher must work toward full certification in the sub 
ject area at the rate of six semester hours per year. 

Currently, the state is not informed of Temporary 
Classroom Assignment Permits, and the state agency says 
it docs fiot know how man> there arc."Thc> are issued b> 
the district, and the number would change daily" a 
spokesman said. 

The record of temporary assignment is kept in the teacher's 
folder in the school district. When the teacher has completed 
the college hours necessary for full certification in the se- 
cond area, the college informs the state agency directly, and 
the additional teaching field is add; J to the teacher's 
certificate. 

As part of on site audits of schools c\c . three >ears. state 
auditors examine teachers* folders, if the> find teachers whu 
arc not properl) certified for the courses the> are teaching, 
the} inform the district that the teacher is eligible for a TCAP 
or should be reassigned. Failure to correct the problem could 
result in a citation on the school's accreditation report. All 
but 30 of Texas" 1.068 svhool districts are eurrentl) fully 
accredited, 

Utah 

Utah issues a general wcrtifLatc based on a major and 
minor studied in wollegc. but teachers arc not required to 
teach the subjects for which they are prepared. "We operate 
under a very lax system at present/* a state official said. 
"The statistics make it very easy for anyone to grasp the 
magnitude of the problem." 
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Beginning with tiic 1988 89 school >car, according to state 
board regulations, teachers will not be assigned to teach 
an> required course unless thej hold a current Utah teaching 
certificate, have completed an undergraduate or graduate ma 
jor or minor, completed a State Board of Education approv- 
ed mscr\icc program, or demonstrated competency in the 
subject area/' 

Utah aggregates data at the state level on the characteristics 
of teachers in its school districts. A report on Status of 
Teacher Personnel in Utah for 1983 84, foi example, 
classifies teachers in each district by age, sex, ethnic or racial 
group, academic preparation, years of professional ex- 
perience, and assignment. 

According to the 1983-84 data, as reported by teachers 
themselves, the following percentages of teachers with ma- 
jor teaching assignments in the subjects listed had neither 
a college major nor a college minor in those subjects. 
General science: 75.8 percent 
Science, earth/space. 82.1 percent 
Physical science. 43.1 percent 
Biology: 25.1 percent 
Mathematics: 28.3 percent 
Language arts. 10.8 percent 
Foreign language. 14.8 percent 
Social studies; 7.9 percent 

For teachers with minor teaching assignments in the sub- 
jects listed who had neither majors nor minors in those sub- 
jects in college, the figures are as follows. 
General science: 78 percent 
Science, earth/space. 88.8 percent 
Physical science: 64.6 percent 
Biology: 49.2 percent 
Mathematics: 70.6 percent 
Language arts: 29.8 percent 
Foreign language: 25.2 percent 
Social studies: 24. 1 percent 

(In general, a ' major teaching assignment" in Utah is 
defined as the subject the teacher teaches more than any other 
subject. That is complicated, according to a state official, 
by the. fact that Some teachers may teach six different sub- 
jects. In that case, the teacher may list as his major assign- 
ment the class he teaches the first period of the day, and list 
all other classes as minor assignments.") 

The Utah state education ageney indicates that the figures 
fur out-of-ficld teaching in science are not as easy to inter* 
prct statistically as they arc for math" because the data is 
compiled for the four science areas. If a biology teacher is 
considered inappropriately prepared unless he has a major, 
minor, or the equivalent of a minor in biological science, 
fur example, the percentage considered unqualified is higher 
than if preparation in an\ jue/ite area is accepted as the 
criterion. 
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Utah state officials also point out that the annual survc> 
of primal*) and additional teaching alignments ha* now been 
changed to reflect credits teachers have earned through in- 
service or other supplemental training beyond their college 
majors and minors, and this "equivalency" will be taken 
into account in new statistics. 

Utah officials make the point that extensive out-of-ficld 
assignment of teachers "has important implications for in 
service education." 

"A massive effort will be required to assure that all 
students in Utah are taught by educators who arc competent 
in the subject areas they are assigned to teach," a spokesman 
said. 

Vermont 

Vermont regulation* require that all teachers and ad 
ministrators be appropriately certified, and endorsed in any 
of 40 subject area*, on or before the first day of service. 

According to state officials, "In order to be valid, each 
certificate must have one or more endorsements indicating 
the achievement of competence related to the duties the holder 
is to perform* Endorsements limited in time, level, or scope 
may be issued based on the background and experience of 
\; educator. In addition, an individual may be certified 
.trough a peer evaluation process based on competence, 
preparation, and experience in the field for which an endorse 
ment is sought." 

Even those requirements may be waived for one year, the 
state says, if the school superintendent and the candidate pre 
bent a format request indicating that there is a severe short 
age of certified teachers in the field, the local district 15 unable 
to find applicants because of this shortage, and the candidate 
possesses extraordinary and outstanding compensating 
qualifications." 

State officials say they believe assignments are generally 
being made in the area of endorsement, though they >.on 
cede that they do not routinely compare staff data reported 
by schools each fall with certificate endorsements on file in 
the state agency office. Assignments would only be checked 
against qualifications if questions about a teacher s com 
pctence were raised by «n outside source, a state agency 
spokesman said. 

Virginia 

On the basis of data supplied by local school division 
superintendents, \ irginia each year publishes a list of unen 
dorscd teaching assignments. For 1983 84, :he following 
were the percentages of teachers teaching one or more 
elementary grades, or one or more class periods in a high 
school subject, for which they were not endorsed, according 
to the state's figures: 
Elementary: 1.57 percent 
Kindergarten: 2.28 percent 
Primary grades 1-3: 5*49 percent 
Intermediate grades 4-7: 4.86 percent 
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Elementary guidance. 23.67 percent 
Secondary guidance. 13.95 percent 
English; 8.94 percent 
Social studies. 7.95 percent 
Mathematics; 5.88 percent 
Biology: 2,93 percent 
Chemistry: 6.84 percent 
Earth science. 33.59 percent 
General science: 33.59 percent 
Physics: 16.91 percent 
French: 4,22 percent 
Spanish: 3.97 percent 
Russian: 16.67 percent 

Since such out-of-ficld assignments constitute deficiencies 
in the school's accreditation, each school must decide if it 
can afford such assignments in terms of the accreditation level 
it wants to maintain. "If the school feels it can stand the defi 
cicney on the accreditation report, it can continue to use the 
teacher in an unendorsed field year after year," a stale of 
ficial said. 

Washington 

In Washington State, teachers arc employed on "initial" 
certificates. An initial certificate Is valid for four years and 
may be reinstated for six more years. After completion of 
additional 'academic experience, and competency re 
quircmcnts" (a minimum of 45 quarter-hours) the teacher 
moves to a "continuing" certificate. 

Currently, state board of education rules require that in 
itia! level teachers must be assigned to endorsed areas and 
levels only. Recent action by the state board of education 
requires that effective July 1, 1986, each person receiving 
a continuing certificate shall be restricted to professional 
practice only in areas in which an endorsement has been 
received. The current requirements for obtaining an endorse 
ment and the areas of endorsement are to be modified be 
tween now and that date. 

There is a substantial exception for even initial level 
assignments, however. The state board of education rules 
state that when it is considered justifiable, the superintcn 
dent of public instruction may, if requested by the school 
district superintendent, who will provide evidence of the need 
for such assignment, authorize initially certified teachers to 
serve at different grade levels or in different subject matter 
fields from those recommended. 

The state education agency was unable to say how many 
leachers holding initial certification arc currently assigned 
out uf field under the justifiable" exception, a spokesman 
said that information is being gathered. 
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West Virginia 

West Virginia is under a Male supreme or Jcr which spells 
out man) details of its School s)s(cm operation, including 
the financial structure for teacher salaries. School districts 
report teacher alignment* at the beginning of each school 
)ear as part of salar) claim fornix. Since out of field assign 
i.ient ib barred b) Mate law, and since incorrect reporting 
of assignments would constitute an illegal claim for state 
funds, state officials believe that district superintendents are 
careful to provide accurate data. The) concede, however, 
that superintendents could shift teachers within the school 
>ear. after the salary claim report was filed. 

If out of field assignments showed up on the initial rcpori, 
the) would be kicked out b) the computer, and the school 
districts would be notified. There are certification officers 
in each of West Virginia" s 55 counties, and the) work close 
I) with school districts all >car long," according to state of 
ficials. Superintendents would stand to lose both accredita- 
tion and stale aid if the out-of-ficld assignment were not 
corrected. 

Suae law in West Virginia reads (hat teachers must hold 
a valid license in (he endorsement area and grade level in 
which (he insirudion is being o./ered. * Thin> hours of 
academic pie pa ration are required for mathematics, 36 hours 
in most other subjects, and 48 in social studies. Fift) three 
hours of nonpedagogieal preparation arc required for clcmcn 
tar) teaching. Tvveni) hours of professional training arc re 
quired in addition to these, at all levels. The hours must be 
achieved in an approved piugiam of stud) at an institution 
of higher education. 

Teacher shortages present!) exist in mathematics and 
science in appro.MmatcI) 30 of West Virginia's 55 counties, 
according to state officials, and (he response to date has been 
!o curtail course offerings. As colleges raise requirements 
for entrance, the students will be affected," a state official 
said. 

West Virginia refuses to allow teachers lu (each out c*i 
field for a minor pa a of (he Ja> because (hen )ou aic mak 
ing a judgment that il is good enough lot some students, 
an official said. 

Wisconsin 

Wisconsin's 435 school districts are audited b) computer 
ever) )ear, (he audit includes a computer comparison oi 
teacher U5signmcft( lu certification. In 19S3 S4. the computer 
cheek showed ilia; most districts were assigning teachers in 
their icrtiiicadon areas. State officials conceded, however, 
that If the district chooses to report onl) proper 
assignments, the state would never know."* 



In addition to the computer check, state officials each year 
visit 50 or 60 randomly selected districts; during these visits, 
schedules are compared to certification, A state official said, 

Some honest errors arc discovered, most are in social 
studies and arc due to officials not being aware of what is 
required for full certification in social studies." 

Full) certified secondary school teachers in Wisconsin who 
arc working toward certification in an additional field may 
be issued one )car special licenses to teach in the uncertified 
field. The license is renewable upon completion of six 
semester credits in the uncertified area. In 1983-84, such 
special licenses were held b) 1,035 of Wisconsin's 22,875 
secondary teachers. Most of these teachers have a split 
assignment and teach in the new area for a minor part of 
the day, according to the state agency. 

(A major endorsement in Wisconsin requires 34 semester 
hours of preparation in the subject field, a minor endorse- 
ment requires 22 semester hours.) 

Wyoming 

In W)oming, according to state education officials, ac- 
creditation teams hit the field" within 30 da>s of the start 
of school each year for the annual accreditation check, which 
includes examining the match between teacher assignments 
and certification. The) find very few instances of out-of-ficld 
teaching, a spokesman said. 

In Wyoming, a teacher who wishes to teach a subject in 
which he or she is not full) certificated, or is asked to do 
so, ma) request a ' transitional" endorsement, which allows 
a teacher certificated and otherwise endorsed in one subject 
to teach another subject in which he or she is not endorsed, 
provided the teacher meets two-thirds of the requirements 
for the second subject. ^Transitional certificates ma) not be 
granted in such areas as vocational education and special 
education.) 

Of Wyoming's 8,000 teachers, 150 are working on tran- 
sitional endorsements this year, according to a spokesman. 
Teachers holding transitional endorsements must file annual 
reports, together with transcripts, showing progress toward 
the regular endorsement. The transitional endorsement is 
valid for only three years and is nonrenewable. 

If the out-of-ficld teacher does not have the two-thirds 
qualification in the second subject, the district may request 
an exception. Requests to the state board of education for 
an exception must come from the local school board chair 
man and the district superintendent, and must be accompanied 
b) evidence supporting the request. An exception allows the 
teacher to continue teaching out of field while being given 
a reasonable period of time." t)picall) one year, to make 
up an) deficiencies. According to the state agency, requests 
for exceptions arc frequently denied. 
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When Policy Becomes Practice: Selected Cases 

The following articles by Virginia Robinson, reprinted by 
kind permission of Education Times, describe the practice 
of teacher misassignment in specific states and schools. They 
provide immediate witness to the pressures leading ad- 
ministrators to misassign staff, to some of the results in 
classrooms, and to efforts to regulate and reform such 
practice. 
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North Carolina 

In 1981, an independent research agency in North Carolina 
reported on the amount of out of field teaching b> certificated 
teachers that was going on in the state. 

Surprisingly . the greatest incidence of out of field training 
wasn't in mathematics and science, the "shortage" subjects, 
but in reading, where the researchers found 60. 1 percent of 
teachers out of field meaning thc> were teaching a subject 
for which thc> were not certified, endorsed, or possibly 
qualified. 

After reading came math and science, at 37.3 percent and 
30 4 percent, rcspccthcly, and then health (23.8 percent of 
♦eachcrs out of field), and English (22.5 percent). 

When the North Carolina Center for Public PoIic> 
Research published its findings, the reactions were swift. 
There was, first of all, denial, says project director Ran 
Coble. 

"I don't know of anybody out of field," one county 
superintendent said. 

There was also a good deal of argument about the validity 
of the data collected by the Center for example, if a teacher 
certified in history also taught English, the Center counted 
her as both an English and a history teacher. The superinten 
dent often saw the same person as only "a history teacher," 
and disputed the Center's count. 

What was more relevant, the Center thought, was thai to 
parents of the students in her classes, Ms. X certainly taught 
both English and history. 

There were also disputes about whether certification mcana 
qualification, with some superintendents insisting that they 
knew some teachers were perfectly well able to teach sub 
jeets for which they were not certified. 

"That raises an interesting question," one researcher >aid. 
"Why have certification at all if it doesn't mean a thing as 
far as qualifications arc concerned?" 

Another North Carolina researcher described the reaction 
to the findings about out-of-ficld teaching this way: "The 
scenario went like this over a three year period. 

(1) Outright denial of the existence of the problem, 

(2) Development by the Center of a data base showing the 
problem; 

(3) Denial of the problem by ignoring the documentation. 

(4) Publication of the data by the state's news media, on a 
district-by-district basis: 

(5) Admission of the problem; 

(6) Action to address the problem in a minimal way. by 
watering down certification standards." 



Eventually, after considerable press attention and after the 
researchers presented their findings to the state board, North 
Carolina took some steps on out-of-ficld teaching. 

In 1983, the state board of education adopted an out-of- 
ficld poiicy which became effective in July of that year. In 
compliance w ith this policy, the state agenev communicated 
with all school systems and required them i.o list all teachers 
who were teaching out of their certified fields. 

It further required that the district request appropriate pro- 
visional certification for any teachers teaching out-ot-fjeld 
half-time or more, or provisional endorsement for teachers 
teaching out-of-field less than half time. 

The state agency then informed each teacher of what he 
or she must do to become fully certified or endorsed by ac- 
quiring additional college hours in the field at the rate of six 
per year. A state official said that thousands of teachers were 
processed by the certification office. 

As of the 1984-85 school year, the state had not yet im- 
plemented another provision of the new policy which requires 
that the state superintendent publish and make available to 
the public an annual statewide report of the number of 
teachers who arc teaching subjects in which they do not have 
certification. 

North Carolina's situation isn't unique. According to a 
survey conducted by the Council for Basic Education of state 
policies on out-of-ficld teaching, most states know little about 
how much of it goes on and appear to care less. 

Computers seem to be giving states a handle with which 
to grab the problem, if indeed they think it is a problem; 
many states report that they arc putting teachers' qualifica- 
tions, in terms of academic courses studied in college and 
since, into their computers, to be matched each year against 
the assignments schools report for their teachers— or in some 
states, the assignments teachers report for themselves. 

Candidly, many of the same states admit that if a school 
decides to change a teacher's assignment after initial 
assignments are reported to the state, the computer will never 
know. 

"Our auditors go out, but there arc too many school 
districts and too few auditors," a Pennsylvania official said. 
In most states, every five years is about the frequency of 
on-site checks of teacher assignments, and the penalties for 
infractions are light, usually only a step-down in the school's 
accreditation rating, with a year or more of forgiveness while 
the school adjusts its teacher loads. 
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A national survcv found onI> two Mates in which a school 
or disirut might actuall) lose monc> if inappropriate teacher 
assignments were spotted. 

The extent of out of field teaching is taken \er> serious 
l>. however, h> colleges of teacher education, who protest 
that no amount of increasing admissions standards, and no 
amount of testing of new or working teachers, will avail 
much, so long as misassignmcnt constitutes "a hole in the 
pipeline.** 

Said one education researcher, "Ending out of field 
teaching would be the one most effective, and ccrtainl) the 
cheapest. wa> to improve the qualit) of education in the 
United States." 



Utah 

The state of Utah, which concedes that it operates under 
a \cr> lax system" on out of field teaching, or the assign 
mcnt of teachers certificated in one subject to teach other 
subjects for which the> arc not certified, is among a handful 
of ^tatci which ^urnpilca statistic to support its position. 

Those statistics "make It ver) ca.s> fui anyone to grasp 
the magnitude of the problem/* according to state <.crtifLa 
lion chief Vcre McHcnry. 

Utah issues a general certificate based on a major and 
minor studied in college, but currently, teachers arc not re 
quired to teach the subjects for which they are prepared, 

According to a report on Status of Teacher Personnel in 
Utah for 1983-84. for example, the following percentages 
of teachers with "major** teaching assignments in the sub 
jeets listed reported that they had neither a college major nor 
a college minor in those subjects: 
General science: 75.8 percent 
Science, earth/space: 82. / percent 
Physical science: 43. 1 percent 
Biology: 25. 1 percent 
Mathematics: 28.3 percent 
Language arts: 10.8 percent 
Foreign language: 14.8 percent 
Social studies: 7.9 percent 

For teachers with minor teaching assignments in the sub 
jeets listed who said they had neither majors nor minors in 
those subjects in college, the figures are as follows: 
General science: 78 percent 
Science, earth/space: 88.8 percent 
Physical science: 64. 6 percent 
Biology: 49.2 percent 
Mathematics: 70. 6 percent 
Language arts: 29.8 percent 
Foreign language: 25.2 percent 
Social studies: 24. 1 percent 



A "major teaching assignment" in Utah is defined as the 
subject the teacher teaches more than any other. That is com- 
plicated, according to research analyst Camillc Bcckstrom, 
by the fact that "Some teachers may teach six different sub- 
jects. In that case, the teacher may list as his major assign- 
ment the class he teaches the first period of the day, and list 
all other classes as minor assignments.' * 

Under a new state board policy adopted last year and 
scheduled to go into effect in the 1988-89 school year, 
* 'teachers will not be assigned to teach any required course 
unless they hold a current Utah teaching certificate, have 
completed an undergraduate or graduate major or minor, 
have completed a State Board of Education approved inscr- 
vice program, or have demonstrated competency in the sub- 
ject area." 

Asked how the teacher will * 'demonstrate competency," 
McHenry said Utah has in mind a subject matter test. 

"We're looking at the subject portions of the NTE {Na- 
tional Teacher Examination], but we may decide to develop 
our own tests," he said. 

Utah state officials also point out that the annual survey 
of primary and additional teaching assignments has now been 
changed to reflect credits teachers have earned through in- 
scrvicc or other supplemental training beyond their college 
majors and minors, and this ''equivalency" will be taken 
into account in new statistics. 

McHenry urges that in viewing the Utah misassignmcnt 
figures, one should be aware of the possibilities of "miscom- 
munication" between the state office and the teachers who 
were asked to report their assignments and preparation. 

Like many other states, Utah believes that it will soon have 
a much more sophisticated data base for checking assign- 
ment against transcripts, thanks to computerization of 
records. 

Meanwhile. "The data arc rough," McHenry said. 

The state concedes that under the new board policy, "A 
massive effort will be required to assure that all students in 
Utah are taught by educators who arc competent in the sub- 
ject areas they arc assigned to teach." 

In 1983, the legislature "got a little nervous" and ap- 
propriated a small amount of money— $300,000— for inscr- 
vicc programs to begin the catching-up process that apparent- 
ly lies ahead for the state. 

McHenry says Utah is eager to avoid "grandparenting" 
existing misassignmcnts, a prospect ha believes can be avoid- 
ed only by retraining teachers. 

"Extensive misassignmcnt has important implications for 
inscrvicc education," he said. 
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California 

California is one of ivvo Mute* in the country — ihe other 
is Uregon— in which teacher certification is handled b> an 
autonomous agency outside the state education agency. 

California s Licencing and Professional Development 
Committee was created by (he Male General Assembly dur 
ing the administration of the sometimes-controversial Califor 
ma school chief Max Rafferty, and periodical!} legislation 
is introduced to give certification back to the superintendent. 

A bill now beiore the Assembly is opposed by thcCalifoi 
nia Teachers Association, the Association of California 
School Administrators, and the PTA, but The school boards 
are on the fence," according to a state official. 

For the past two years, the stale coordinator of licensing 
anu professional development, Richard Mastain, and Cum 
mission staff have been Mumping the state, offering 
workshops on assignment misassignmcni practices. The idea 
is to acquaint people with California's laws and regulations 
on out-ol-lieid teaching, but also to gel the views of ad- 
ministrators and teachers as to ihe causes and possible 
remedies for the problem. 

in California, a teacher certificated in one area may be 
assigned to leach a subject for which he is not certificated 
it he lias 9 upper-level (junior or senior year) or 18 total col 
lege hours in the second field, according to a spokesman for 
ihe state's Commission on Teacher Credentialing. This decl- 
aim Is made at the local level and need not be reported to 
the state, the teacher must consent to the placement. 

In order to assign a certificated teacher to teach in a field 
for which he does not have 9 upper level or 18 total course 
hours, the school district Is supposed to request from the state 
a "limited emergency leaching credential" good for one year 
and renewable tor two additional >cars if the teacher com 
plctes six semester hours of work a year toward appropriate 
certification. The district musi submit a signed statement of 
its need to make the out of field assignment, an example 
might be the need to cover a "left over course " 

That this system ma) not be widely understood is indicated, 
Maslain told Education Tunc*, by (he fac( that there have 
been more inquiries abou( assignment in (he pas( year than 
in (he 20 previous years, sparked b> (lie workshop session. 

California teachers would seem lo have special reason lo 
understand whether they arc misassigned or not, since county 
offices which issue pay warrants are supposed to base them 
on appropriate certification. 

Mastain admits that the system used to monitor assignments 
is sometimes "inoperative or nonfunctional. 11 however; the 
Commission said in a report prepared last July that 
breakdowns seem to happen most often between a school 
district's central office and individual schools. 

The school site administrator makes* a change in the assign- 
ment and fails to notify the central office. The central of- 
fice, in turn, is not able to notify the county office. The coun- 
ty office continues to issue the monthly pay warrant. 11 
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Superintendents who want to avoid perjury should 
presumably be concerned, also; at the end of each school 
>ear. superintendents are required to certify, under penalty 
of perjury , that assignments have been as reported throughout 
the year. 

But despite the presence of what seem like fairly rigorous 
penalties for noncompliance, misassignment occurs in 
California, Mastain concedes. Some of the reasons the Com 
mission heard in its workshops included. 

• A genera! secondary credential issued up to 1964authoriz 
td the holder to teach any subject in the secondary school, 
with the exception of a few categorically fiutded courses such 
iw dn \ er education. Wlien a need arose for someone to teach 
that "extra" class in mathematics, or speech, or whatever, 
(he administrator could turn to one of the holders of a general 
secondary credential and ask him/her to teach the class. Vie 
holder of the general credential may have been legally 
authorized to teach the math or speech class, but was not 
necessarily qualified to do so on the basis of subject matter 
preparation. As the population of general credential holders 
retires, administrators are losing this flexibility, which isn't 
matched by holders of single subject credentials, 

• Declining enrollment leads to dismissal of teachers and 
reassignment of others. Tlie latter often leads to misassign- 
ment. Lick of know ledge about the legal options for reassign- 
ment, un the part of both the assignor and the assignee, is 
the most common source of this problem. 

• i\ew high school graduation standards require realloca- 
tion of human resources. Beginning with the 1986-87 school 
year, no California pupil will reeene a diploma without three 
courses in English, two in mathematics, two m science, three 
in social studies, one in fine arts or foreign language, and 
two at physical education. Participants in the Commission \\ 
workshops said candidly the standards will increase the in- 
cidence of misassignment, apparently unless misassign- 
ment is redefined by making the options more liberal. 

• Lack of knowledge on the pan of assignors, generally 
school principals, and assignees, generally teachers, about 
die authorization of specific, credentials. Otic School district 
that did a study to determine whether teachers knew what 
dicif credentials authorized them to teaJi found that teachers 
ihougln they had much broader authorizations than was ac 
tually the case. On further inquiry, the district found that 
teachers listed the courses they had been assigned to 
previously . assuming dtat they had been assigned within their 
legal authorization. 
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Available sanctions art either not stringent enough or are 
not being implemented. Vie workshops cipitssedo strung 
senttmuu thai penalties Jul misassignment should be onpos 
di ult both the ussignur on J jhe assignee* t \o one ol the 
nurkshops iou/J remember an\ district experiencing loss oj 
A.D.A. Jor misassignment. 

Editor s note. Fort) two Mates currently threaten loss of 
A.D.A. for misassignment. Few can cite any instance in 
which this has occurred. 

• Mismatch between credential structure and middle 
schools. Vic single subject credential is designed Jor a 
departmentalized situation, and the multiple-subject creden- 
tial Jor a selj-contained classroom, Tlie middle school Jails 
somewhere between the two, especially ijit includes grades 
Jive and six. Vie Commission has only a partial solution- 
adding a supplementary authorization to a multiple-subject 
credential. 

Vie Commission says the subject "has been discussed on 
many occasions. " 

Oregon 

Oregon is one state in which gross or continued misassign- 
ment of teachers can. and often docs, call down fiscal 
penalties on a school district. 

There were 47 such cases last year, according to state cer- 
tification chief Richard Jones, and school districts have been 
known to lose as much as $78,000 in state aid. The lightest 
penalty Jones can remember was S200, The rule of thumb 
is that the forfeit is "not to exceed the salary of the person 
misnssigned." 

In Oregon, .state administrative rules define "misassign- 
ment" as "Assignment of a certified person to a position 
for which he or she docs not hold the endorsement required 
by Rules for Certification, 1 According to the regulations, 
all misassignmcnts are supposed to be temporary and due 
to an emergency. 

If the misassignment is for two periods of the day or less, 
the state has no regulations controlling it. and the teacher 
is not required to have any preparation in the nonccrtificatcd 
area. 

But the state also allows schools to assign teachers out- 
side their certified areas for more than two periods a day. 
if an emergency or provisional certificate is obtained for the 
out-of-ficld assignment and the teacher begins working 
toward full certification in the subject area at the rate of nine 
quarter-hours per year. 

If the misassignment goes on for a second year, the teacher 
is required to obtain an "emergency certificate" and must 
begin work toward full certification in the subject area at 
the rate of nine quarter-hours a year. 
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But here too there is an exception. If," say the rules, 
the Executive Sccretar) [of the Teacher Standards and Prac 
tices Commission] deems that the demographic 
characteristics of the district, the size of the student body, 
the number of certified personnel and the educational prac 
ticcs of the school warrant, an educator may be permitted 
to continue in a misassignment without additional 
preparation." 

"We have a hell of a lot of schools with only three 
teachers," Jones points out in explanation. 

Richard Jones is the executive secretary of Oregon's 
Teacher Standards and Practices Commission. Oregon is one 
of two states with an autonomous certification body; the 
Commission was legislatively separated from the state depart- 
ment in 1973. 

"The legislature has arranged that 14 of the 17 members 
of the Commission arc educators, eight of them classroom 
teachers/' Jones noted, comparing it with California's equal- 
ly independent commission which has fewer education 
members and more public representatives. 

For the next two years in Oregon, all out-of-ficld teaching, 
legal or not, will be reported, in a trial to sec how much 
misassignment is actually going on, Jones said. 

In a review cf teacher assignment schedules from a sampl- 
ing of schools, Jones found a variety of reasons for out-of- 
ficld teaching, including "administrative convenience, slop- 
pincss, or the principal wants a teacher to have sixth or 
seventh period free for coaching." 

He also expresses empathy for the teacher who feels burned 
out in second grade and would like a shot at sixth, and feels 
she probably should be allowed the chance, provided she can 
"demonstrate competence." 

Demonstrated competence, in one form or another, may 
be one of the alternatives to current certification requirements 
to emerge from an ongoing study by the Certification 
Commission. 

Meanwhile, a preliminary report of 1984 misassignmcnts 
for which approval was requested by Oregon school systems 
shows a 100-to-l ratio of Commission approvals to disap- 
provals. Among the assignments approved for one semester 
or one year, or until the teacher receives endorsement in the 
uncertified subject were: 

• a teacher with standard physical education and health cer- 
tificate, to one period of counseling and one of art: 

• an art teacher, to three periods of social studies, two 
periods of English, and one period of Spanish: 

• a teacher with a five-year regular music certificate, to three 
periods of English: 

• a standard language arts teacher, to three periods of 
geography: 

• a basie music teacher, to three periods of grade 8 language 
arts: and 

• a basic language arts teacher, to four periods of Introduc- 
tion to Algebra. 




Mississippi 

An Education Reform Act pa^cd b> the state legislature 
in 1982 required the Mississippi State Department of Educa 
lion to conduct a stud) of the extent to which teachers were 
teaching out of their fields of certification. The legislature 
also wanted to know what conditions promote the practice 
of out of field teaching, and what solutions there are to the 
problem. 

In a stud) completed in June 1984, the Office of Tcachci 
Certification of the state agenc) survc)ed 40 randoml) 
^elected schools in Mississippi concerning their teacher 
assignments during the 1983-84 school year. 

In framing its questions to school administrators, the study 
specified that data was sought on all out-of-certification 
teaching, though it is perfectly legal in Mississippi for a 
teacher to teach as many as two periods a day in an uncer- 
tified field, provided she/he has at least 12 semester hours 
of preparation in the uncertified subject (changed this year 
to 1 8 hours). 

On the basis of reports from the 40 schools, the certifica- 
tion office extrapolated that 1,319 high school teachers in 
Mississippi were assigned out of their field of certification 
for some part of the school day in 1983-84. 

The study found that: 

• Most out-of "field teaching was not illegal, since the 
teachers had at least 12 semester hours of preparation in 
the misassigned fields* 

• Tlie amount of out-of-field teaching is three times greater 
i/i secondary schools having 20 or fewer teachers than in 
those with 40 or more teachers. 

• Out-of'field teaching was most common m the social 
sciences* followed by general science, mathematics, and 
English, in that order. 

According to the survey, teachers were assigned out of 
their fields for the following reasons: 

• Overload (meaning a school has too many sections of the 
subject for one teacher, but not enough for two)— 39 percent; 

• Offering the m/mmum possible Carnegie umts (the school 
desires to pntvtue a - :de range of courses but does not have 
fully certificated teachers for all of them)— 24 percent; 

• Certified teachers are not available for employment-' 12 
percent; 

• Underload (meaning a specialized teacher is on the facul- 
ty but does not have a full class load; other subjects are 
assigned to fill the teacher's day)~]l percent; 

• Administrative decision— 8 percent; 

• Extracurricular activities scheduled during the school 
day— 5 percent. 
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Fifty-five percent of the school administrators who responded 
to the Mississippi survey suggested that the best remedy for 
out-of-field teaching would be to require all secondary 
teachers to hold dual certification. 

Eighteen percent recommended changing ccrtifieation re- 
quirements, IS percent suggested teachers should be retrained 
in needed areas, 8 pcreent voted for transporting students 
to other schools for special classes, 2 percent recommended 
flexible scheduling; and 1 percent suggested consolidation. 
In a step toward dual certification, Mississippi will now re- 
quire ever) student graduating from a program of teacher 
education to have completed a minor consisting of two-third 
of the hours required for a major. 



Washington 

Nearly half of the middle school classes in Washington 
State were covered by teachers "without preparation" in sub- 
jects they were teaching during the 1983-1984 school year, 
according to a report released in May 1984 by the 
Washington State education agency. 

Forty-two percent of the 2,988 middle school class 
assignments examined in a survey of 31 school districts were 
taught by teachers who did not hold a major, a minor, or 
20 quarter hours of academic preparation in the subject be- 
ing taught. These teachers were considered by the report to 
be teaching without preparation." 

In addition, the report found that 28 percent of the 3,782 
high school class assignments were covered by teachers 
without preparation. 

"Converted to student class hours* this means that approx- 
imately 21,160 student class hours were taught by teachers 
with fewer than 20 quarter hours of preparation in the sub- 
ject," the report concluded. 

At the elementary level, 14 percent of assignments were 
covered by teachers without preparation. The report made 
no effort to distinguish between misassignments involving 
self-contained elementary classrooms and those that involv- 
ed inadequately prepared special teachers of elementary sub- 
jects such as music, art* physical education, or remedial 
reading or mathematics. 

In preparing the report, "Teacher Assignment Study in 
Relation to Subject Matter Preparation 1983-84," 
Washington State education agency researchers visited 10 
percent of the state's 299 school districts and collected assign- 
ment and subject matter preparation data from district cer- 
tification files for 2.7865 of the state's 35.937 teachers. 
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Middle School/Junior High 

For the middle school junior high *choot level, which had 
the largest number of classes covered by teachers who did 
not have a major, minor or 20 quarter hours of credit in the 
subject being taught, the following percentages of class 
assignments were covered by teachers "without 
preparation": 

• Health— 72 percent 

• English— 61 percent 

• Math— 48 percent 

• Spanish— 38 percent 

• Phvsicai education- 25 percent 

• Special education - 19 percent 

• Art— 18 percent 

• Industrial Arts- 14 percent 

• Music— 10 percent 

• Home economies 9 percent 

High School 

At the senior high school level, the percentages of classes 
taught by teachers who did not have a major, a minor, or 
20 quarter hours of preparation were as follows: 

• Geography— 92 percent 

• Health— 70 percent 

• Physics— 43 percent 

• Chemistry— 43 percent 

• Math— 36 percent 

• History— 32 percent 
« English— 30 percent 

• Spanish— 25 percent 

• Physical education— 23 percent 

• Biology— 22 percent 

• Special education— 2 1 percent 

• Art— 20 percent 

• Business education— 19 percent 

• French— 14 percent 

• Agriculture— 1 1 percent 

• Industrial arts— 6 percent 

• Library— 4 percent 

The study noted that assignments in "specialized areas such 
as music, home economics and industrial arts were more 
often covered by teachers having related academic prepara- 
tion than were assignments in English, social studies, math, 
science and health*" 

Reading 

According to the report, reading classes at all three 
levels— elementary, middle school, and high school— were 
rarely taught by prepared teachers. 

In the elementary grades. 73 percent of reading classes 
were covered by teachers without preparation; in the mid- 
dle school/junior high, the figure was 67 percent: and in high 
school, 71 percent of the reading assignments were covered 
by teachers without even as much as 20 quarter hours of train- 
ing in the subject. 

O 
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According to the report, teachers with general elementary 
preparation often became teachers of separate reading classes, 
though thc> had few houn> of credit in the teaching of 
reading. 

The Unendorsed 

It is important to note that in Washington State, all the "un- 
prepared" teacher assignments may have been perfectly 
legal, and most would not have been reported on any official 
state or local records. 

That is because 82 percent of all Washington teachers hold 
"continuing level" certificates, which state simply that the 
holder "should be" assigned to recommended areas and 
levels, or to areas and levels in which he or she has 
"demonstrated competency during professional services." 

Five percent of the state's teachers hold "initial cer- 
tificates" which do specify a subject area or specialization 
endorsement, but there are substantial exceptions" even here, 
according to state officials. 

State board of education rules state that "when it is con- 
sidered justifiable, the superintendent of public instruction, 
if requested by the school district superintendent, who will 
provide evidence of the need for such assignment, may 
authorize initially certified teachers to serve at different grade 
levels or in different subject matter fields from those 
recommended." 

Another 13 percent of the teachers in the state hold provi- 
sional certificates valid for grades K-12 which require only 
that an individual serve in the "recommended areas" for "the 
first 90 days of teaching." 

Under new regulations adopted by the state board last year, 
continuing certificates issued after July 1, 1986, will carry 
endorsements restricting "professional practice" to "areas 
in which an endorsement has been received." 

Endorsements will be based on the recommendation of the 
teacher education institution which prepared the teacher. 

However, the 80 percent of Washington's 35,937 teachers 
who currently hold continuing certificates without en- 
dorsements will not be affected in any way by the new rule, 
and a state agency official said the state will continue to "trust 
the good judgment" of local superintendents to make ap- 
propriate assignments. 
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West Virginia 

In explaining wh) the) make exceptions to then certify a 
lion rules, Mate officials offered a variety of administrative 
dilemmas faced b> school administrators, including leftover 
courses'* (a single course the district wants to or has to of- 
fer but fui which a can't afford to hire an additional teacher^, 
the nccu to free up teachers for coaching or other cxtracur 
ricular activities, inability to .secure qualified teachers in 
shortage areas such as mathematics, or science, collective!) 
bargained scniorit) rules that call for retention of senior 
teachers whatever their subjects, or mandates for new courses 
by state legislatures and boards. 

**If you lake that bait, you lose the whole game," says 
the certification director in one state which has beer, buck 
ing the * "administrative flexibility" trends for years, recently 
with support from the state's supreme court. 

West Virginia Director of Education Personnel Develop 
ment Robert Gabrys sees only one way that an administrator 
could go along with assigning teachers outside their areas 
of competence. 

"You have to lose your learned orientation." he says. 

Assuming that schools have instructional objectives, the 
only question that an administrator can legitimately ask. 
Gabrys believes, is: "if that is what children arc to learn, 
what level of knowledge must the teacher have?" 

Recent!) , Gabr)s and h\> staff were delighted b) the find 
ings of a learning objectives advisor) panel which condud 
ed that teacher* of mathematics in grades five through 
eight West Virginia's "middle childhood" must know 
calculus. 

'"Not that the) will uaJi calculus in those grades, the) 
.simp!) ha\c to know It In order to understand ho* to prepare 
students to learn it later." 

Upsetting )et another excuse frequentl) offered for 
misasslgnment of teachers the difficult) of staffing middle 
or junior high schools West Virginia has set out three level:* 
of certification— early childhood (K through four), middle 
childhood (five through eight) and adolescent education 
(grades nine through 12). 

"Between 1977 and 1981. we ran 2.300 people through 
middle childhood authorization programs," Gabr)s said, 
"You do not teach the middle grades in West Virginia 
without appropriate certification." 

The middle childhood classification is not a matter of 
buildings, he stresses; if an elementary school has grades 
one through eight in one building, the fifth through eighth 
grades are taught by teachers with middle childhood 
qualifications, not by elementary teachers. 

West Virginia's uncompromising attitude toward out-of- 
ficld teaching preceded a state court ruling in a school finance 
case which specified in detail many of the operations of the 
state's education system, but Gabrys concedes that the court's 
support of state education agency objectives has been 
invaluable. 



Payment of teacher salaries is handled by the state under 
the court order, for example, and county administrators arc 
required to submit claims for salaries on the basis of teacher 
assignments. To make a false statement about teacher 
assignment would constitute an Illegal use of state funds," 
he points out. 

His office prepares an out-of-ficld report" every year, 
based on a computer cross check of what each teacher in the 
state is teaching every period of the da). "If the teacher is 
reported as teaching chemistry in second period, the com- 
puter searches whether that teacher has a chemistry endorse- 
ment and kicks out an) discrepancies. If )ou have a person 
out of field, that means an illegal assignment." 

Judge Arthur Rccht, who wrote the court's order, also 
made one point which has infinitely strengthened the state's 
hand in enforcing us out-of-ficid rules, Gabrys said. 

"West Virginia does not have 55 school systems," Judge 
Rccht wrote, 1 The state has 55 school districts participating 
in one school system." 

Given that orientation, it is not possible for a school 
superintendent to say in defense of an unauthorized assign- 
ment, "This teacher is perfectly well qualified to teach our 
curriculum in mathematics." 

Under state board regulations that go into effect July I, 
West Virginia is moving entirely away from credit hours as 
a basis for certification and to a "program approach" which 
Includes completion of a structured academic program and 
9assage of a content specialization examination that is 
criterion-referenced to the public school curriculum. 

Gabrys agrees that he is astounded by the number of peo- 
ple who don't know what they are qualified to teach," a pro- 
blem his office attempts to address by making rcccrtifica- 
uon the entire responsibility of the individual teacher, thereby 
forcefully bringing to the teacher's attention her level of cer- 
tification and the qualifications she must present for renewal. 

Gabrys also has another suggestion. Have your certificate 
framed and hang it in your classroom," he tells teachers— 
"like doctors and dentists." 

Seriousl), that might be the best thing we could do to 
make teaching a profession," he reflects. 

1 Can )ou imagine the reaction of a parent who comes for 
a conference, reads the certificate while she s waiting, and 
discovers her child's mathematics teacher is certified by the 
state to teach history?" 
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Washington (Revisited) 

Aware that some teachers were being aligned outside their 
field:* of certification after schools in Washington Stale laiU 
teachers off in a general retrenchment two years ago, a 
University of Washington education professor and a doctoral 
student set out to find what was happening in a majoi uiban 
school system in the state. 

Hundreds of hours and thousands of records later, Assis- 
tant Professor Nathalie Gchrke and doctoral student 
Rosemary Sheffield concluded that what they were seeing 
in 1983, at a time of declining enrollment, was not much 
different from what had been happening eight years earlier, 
in 1975, the year they chose for compaiison. 

Their inquiry raised some questions not usually asked about 
teacher rcassignments, including. Is there a pattern to 
reassignmcms? If so, what i» us basis? Arc ccrbun curriculum 
areas more likely than others to receive misassigncd teachers? 
If so. what docs this mean for student learning in those areas. 1 

Because no districtwidc picture existed to show the extent 
of rcassignmcnts over time, Gehrke and Sheffield decided 
to match class schedules tor teachers at eight of the district s 
high schools with the preparation of those teachers, as 
measured by an academic major or minor, in two years, 1975 
and 1983. 

The pcrcenuiges of classes taught by teachers who held 
a major, a minor, or neither were calculated for each con- 
tent area. Those percentages, and changes in the percentages, 
were displayed for science, mathematics, and English — 
chosen because thuse subjects are of particular concern to 
advocates of increased academic requirements— and for othct 
subjects included as a basis for comparison and for a balanced 
look at the curriculum. 

Over the period of enrollment decline, assignment ot 
teachers according to their major preparation became less 
likcl> . though some subjects continued to be taught by fullv 
qualified teachers. Interestingly, these were not academic or 
core curriculum subjects, instead, the researchers found that 
the subjects most likely to b. taught by well prepared teachers 
were music and home economics, followed by business and 
industrial arts. 

This pattern persisted even though the number of classes 
offered in those fields declined from 1975 to 1983. When 
the number of classes was reduced, teachers with majors 
were consistently assigned to teach the remaining section^, 

Science and Mathematics 

When Gehrke and Sheffield turned their attention to the 
fields in which teacher shortages arc generally believed to 
be most acute— science and mathematics— they found that 
of all the sciences, biology ranked highest in percentage of 
classes taught by majors in both 1975 and 1983. 

In both years, about half of the district's chemistry classes 
were taught by nonmajors: there was considerable reliance 
on teachers with minors in chemistry, and that increased a 
little in 1983. 
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Physics was a worse case. SO percent of the district's high 
school physics classes (14 of 15) were taught in 1983 by 
teachers who did not hold academic majors in the subject. 
Four classes were taught by persons who had physics minors, 
the other 10 teachers were unqualified. 

The general science area is a little harder to explain, the 
researchers said. Washington State includes general science 
as a certification area, but most science majors today are 
taken in specialized fields such as biology or chemistry. It 
could be assumed that teachers with any specific science ma 
jor would be qualified to teach general science, but it was 
also noted that six of the 36 general science classes were 
taught by English and sociology majors. 

The researchers found a remarkable increase in the number 
of general science courses offered from 1975 (19) to 1983 
(1 6), which thc> said "docs appear to add fuel to arguments 
about the declining demand for rigorous study in the 
sciences." 

From 1975 to 1983 there was also a sizable increase in 
the number of mathematics classes offered (from 2 1 1 to 262). 
At the same time, a larger percentage of the classes (15 per 
cent) were taught in 1983 by teachers who had neither ma 
jors nor minors in mathematics. 

"What arc the benefits," Gehrke and Sheffield wondered, 
"of offering more classes, or perhaps even requiring more 
classes of students, if those classes will be taught by per 
sons who do not even hold a minor in the content area?" 

The researchers were prepared to find school districts relv 
Ing on nonccrtified teachers, or teachers with only minors 
In the subjects, in math and science in 1983, "in light of 
the declared teacher shortages." What thev did not expect, 
however, was the extent to which the district was alrcadv 
relying on nonmajors and even nonminors in 1975, when 
one half of the physics and one half of the chemistry classes 
were taught by such teachers. 

"The scene was already quite dismal prior to decline," 
the researchers observed. 

But more surprises were ahead. In subjects not generally 
considered shortage areas - language arts and history things 
were grim also, in both 1975 and 1983. 

Language Arts and Social Studies 

In 1975, the school district was relying heavily on English 
minors to teach English classes, and that reliance had increas- 
ed by 1983. But more disturbing was the fact that in 1983, 
one fifth of the 266 English classes were taught by teachers 
who lacked even a minor in the subject. 

'The status of drama and journalism was even worse," 
Gehrke and Sheffield said. 
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Histor), the representative discipline from the social 
studic*, presented a .similar picture. Not quite 60 percent of 
the classes offered in 1975 vvere taught b> hii»tor> majors, 
b> 1983. the percentage had declined to 49 percent, with a 
commensurate increase m the number of classes taught b> 
pcr*ons with histor) minors. Th.it left *omc 30 percent of 
history classes to be taught h) teachers without either major 
or minor preparation in the Mibjca, about the same propor 
lion as in 1975. 

These inappropriate assignments existed in .spite of the 
fait that language art* and social studies have been the .sub 
jeds with the greatest eXcCas uf certified job applicant*. The 
figures suggest that during the period of declining enroll- 
ment and teacher realignments in the 1980s, and in fact even 
before it, language arts and history classes were the 
placement* lor teacher* who needed to be partly or fullj 
reassigned uut*idc their areaS of certified preparation. 

Explaining the Gains and Losses 

Surpn.Mnglj . Cehrke and Sheffield di*cuvc(cd, *onic c^n 
tent areas came closer to achieving 100 percent das* coverage 
b> teacher^ with itiajorS in the subject being taught, while 
others grew farther awa) from that goal between 1975 and 
1983. 

Mathematics and science, as expected, showed con- 
siderable increase in the use of unqualified teacher*, but 
.Mihilai findings fur language afU and history wele startling. 
Vocational education and the fine arts looked aurprioingl^ 

good. 

In this district, then, students choosing classes in art or 
vocational education were far more likely to expedience 
qualified teaching than were student* who took course* in 
language arts, histor). science and mathematics. 

What this means.*" said Gehrke and Sheffield, is that 
the very core of the curriculum was being adversely affected/ 
white the specialised offerings were not. Courses In thoac 
specialized areas may have been reduced in number, but those 
that were offered were taught by qualified people. 

v/ hat accounts for the considerable and apparently grow- 
ing differences in assignment practices between content 
areas? 

One possible explanation, the researchers speculated, may 
be the principle of "observability." 

If administrators arc faced with having to reassign teachers 
outside their areas of preparation, but want to maintain the 
appearance of quality, they arc likely to avoid assigning 
teachers to subjeets where an observable skill is required. 

The skills to utilize the special materials of art and music 
can't be picked up the day before class begins. Not only 
would the teacher s lack of competence be obvious to students 
and their parents, but there would be risk of error, waste, 
and accident, making the problem one not only of pedagogy 
but also of economics and safety. 



The principal, then, must look to the core academic 
courses, where the absence of expertise is less visible to out- 
siders. A good textbook and supplementary materials can 
*omctimcs mask a teacher's inadequacy, if the teacher is a 
fast reader and can stay the proverbial one page ahead" 
of the students and somehow muddle through the year, 

Teachers can be placed in such courses, particularly the 
introductory and lower -track classes, without harm to limb 
and property. 

But other misassignmcnts, particularly those cj/ho/j£ core 
curriculum areas, were more puzzling, and tempted the 
researchers to see an anti intellectual bias at work in the 
district. 

The assumption was that the core content areas could be 
taught by almost anyone, that delivery style and the ability 
to gci along with youngsters was more important than sub- 
jcci knowledge. When we queried representative high school 
principals in the district about their assignment practices, they 
firmly expressed the belief thai 'a good teacher' could teach 
anything." 

Gehrke and Sheffield quote Gilbert Highct a* saying thai 
One cannot understand even the rudiments of an impor- 
tant *ubjcct without knowing its higher levels— at least not 
well enough to teach it," and A teacher must believe in 
the value and interest of his subject as a doctor believes in 
health." 

If both knowledge and love of subject are increasingly 
absent among teachers, not because they have no knowledge 
or love of then subject but because the) have been assigned 
to teach in areas other than those they have chosen, we must 
rethink tha problem of quality instruction." 

It may lie not in teacher preparation, as critics have claim- 
ed, but in the> minds of the administrators who nuke inap- 
propriate assignments, in their preparation for curriculum 
administration, and in the social contexts in which they 
operate." 

James Bryant Conant: A View of Teacher 
Misassignment, in 1963 

In 1961 , James Conant was asked to study the education 
of elementary and secondary school teachers. 

He concluded in Vie Education of American Teachers, 
published in 1963, that none of the then current or proposed 
methods of certifying teachers by courses taken, by ex 
amination, or by completion of an approved program of 
study was satisfactory, and he came up with the Conant 
alternative, which said a state should grant certification to 
a person who: 

• holds a baccalaureate degree from a legitimate college or 
university: 

* has successfully performed as a student teacher under the 
direction of college and public school personnel "in whom 
the state department has confidence"; and 
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• holds ii spLUoII} aidorstd UuJttng %xrtifuaU from a col 
lege 01 utiauMt) nluJi, in tssmng the official document* 
attests that the institution *is a whole considers //ic person 
cfJci/iui/cy prepared to teach in u designated field and grude 
level 

If his recommendations were adopted and implemented, 
Curiam said, .stale education author ities should give top 
priorit) to the development of regulations insuring that a 
teacher will be aligned onI> to those teaching duties for 
which he is spccificall) prepared* and should enforce these 
regulations rigorousl) . " ' 

Under his recommendations. Conant wrote, the Mate wji 
have in its hands documents in which the college 01 umvci 
sity president attests that the teacher has, in the college's judg- 
ment, been prepared to teach specific subjects at a specific 
grade level. Ii should then be possible for the slate depart 
mem to iheck actual teaching assignments to make certain 
that they correspond to the attested preparation." 

We have ahead) noted," Conant wrote, how 
widespread arc present provisions (hat facilitate (he uusu*w 
of teachers, and I have called these the most objectionable 
of end runs. Moieuvei, c*cii ihc ptc«e?K .rtadcqudle cuiilfois 
are rarel) enforced, (hough theoretical!) (he state has (he 
power to enforce them.*" 

As we have seen, in ever) state capital there arc organs 
cd groups representing leaJlcis. school administrators, 
school board member*, and others interested in education. 
These groups are, appropriate!), active in endeavoring to 
influence state educational policy on such matters as ^choul 
finance, school district organization, teacher certification, 
and teacher welfare. In man) states the) suppl) valuable in 
formation and adv uc to state education officials. Their power 
might well be used on the matter of teaching assignment/* 



The No-Man's-Land of Middle School 
Teacher Assignment 

Middle schools and jumor high schools are "no man's 
land** when it comes to out of field assignment of teachers. 

The practice of assigning teachers who are certified in one 
subjeet or grade level to teach a subject or level for which 
the) arc not certified seems to be encouraged b) state law.; 
and regulations that allow flexibility in the staffing of mid 
die schools. 

For example, in man) perhaps most states, middle 
schools and junior highs can emplo) teachers who have cither 
clcmcntar) or high school certification. 

This mix and match can result in wide disparities in the 
academic preparation of teachers assigned to the same sub 
jeet in a departmentalized middle school the teacher'* 
background mav range from little or none, if >he holds a 
general clcmcntar) certificate, to full academic credentials 
in the case of a certified high school teacher, 
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In Illinois, as an instance, the clcmcntar) certificate, which 
is valid for grades K 9, requires 7 hours of science and 5 
hours of math. The sceondar) science or mathematics cer- 
tificate, valid for grades 6 12, requires a specialization of 
32 hours. In the overlap area, the qualifications of teachers 
teaching science or mathematics potentially will var). 

The clcmcntar) and sceondar) overlap pattern holds in 
Massachusetts, Ohio, Tennessee and Washington State, and 
with a slight variation in New Mexico, where the clcmcn- 
tar) certificate is valid for all subjects in the seventh and 
eighth grades except that an elementary-certified teacher 
assigned to departmentalized classrooms m physical cduca 
tion, health, music and art must be endorsed for the 
assignment. 

In Iowa, regulations allow a certified sceondar) school 
teacher to icaeh an) subject in the seventh or eighth grades 
^except art, music, and ph)sieal education; without specific 
endorsement. 

Even when states move, as Kentucky recently did, to tough 
new accreditation standards which include strict requirements 
for in field assignment of teachers, there is often a grand- 
parenting loophole allowing teachers who were teaching out 
of field in the seventh or eighth grades, to continue without 
endorsement. 

In North Carolina, new in field regulations adopted in 1983 
treated the middle grades as a spceial ease, adding as a clear 
certification for middle sehool any area in which the tcaehcr 
had 18 hours of aeademie preparation, if the teacher had ever 
taught or was currcntl) teaching in the middle grades. 

An Illinois in-field regulation grandparents all teachers who 
were employed in a departmentalized position prior to 
September 1973. by exempting them from the requirement 
that teachers of junior high and departmentalized upper 
clcmcntar) grades hold 18 hours in the arcr. of their major 
teaching assignment. 

In Massachusetts, a state sceondar)* provisional certificate 
is valid for six years for teaching all subjects in the seventh 
and eighth grades. 

A Nebraska certificate is by statute legally valid for 
teaehing K-12 in all subjects, regardless of the area of en* 
dorsemcnt on the certificate. 

Washington State initial certificates spceify the recom- 
mended assignment areas by subject and grade level, but con- 
tinuing level certificates authorizing service in grades K-12 
and are endorsed for recommended subject matter and 
teaehing specialties only if the candidate requests it. 

Oregon regulations allow a teacher with an elementary 
credential (K-9) to teach any subject in the curriculum, ex- 
cept thai a teacher assigned to teach 50 percent or more of 
his or her time in art, educational media, foreign language, 
health, home economics, industrial arts, music, physical 
education, or reading— and, after January 1987, mathematics 
but not science— must be appropriately certified. 
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Although state rules that allow middle schools to draw 
teachers from both elementary and secondary levels appear 
to allow "unprepared" teaching in middle school and junior 
high, most of the teachers arc not regarded by the states as 
''out-of-ficld.*' and would not show up as out-of-ficld in any 
statistics. 

In addition, of course, middle schools have the same op- 
tion as other schools in a great many states to "misassign" 
a teacher to a field for which he or she is not certified, so 
long as the out-of-ficld assignment does not go on for more 
than an allowed one or two periods a day, or the teacher's 
"minority time." 

In response to questions from Education Times, some state 
certification administrators conceded that they arc concern- 
ed about the effects of inadequate teacher qualifications on 
middle and junior high school student achievement, and par- 
ticularly on students' enthusiasm for difficult subjects such 
as science and mathematics which may be badly or uncx- 
citingly taught at this level if teachers arc inadequate. 

According to others, however, the patience of an ex- 
perienced elementary teacher with difficult adolescents can 
more than outweigh a lack of subject matter competence, 



